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KONINGSMA 


THE LONG FINNE. 

BOOK FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 

As HISTORY receives a great portion 
of its dignity and importance^ not from 
the magnitude of those events which it 
records, but from the rank and conse¬ 
quence of the personages that figure in 
the great drama of the world, so iitlike 
manner doth every work of fiction de¬ 
pend upon the same cause for its interest. 
Every word and action of a legitimate 
monarch, for instance, is matter of infi¬ 
nite moment, not only to the present 
VOL. n. ^ 


a^e, but to posterity; an# it is conse- 
cardtilly recorded, in books of 
hisforyr^ If he take a ride, or go to 
church, it is considered, especially the 
latter event, such a rarity that nothing 
will do but it must be set down in the 
chronicles. 

Hence the vast advantages accruing 
to an author from the discreet choice of 
his characters, whose actions, provided 
they are persons of a proper rank, ‘may 
be both vulgar and insignificant, without 
either tiring or disgusting the reader. 
The hero, provided he be right royal, 
or even noble, may turn bis palace into 
a brothel, or commit the most paltry 
meannesses, without losing his character; 
and the heroine, if she be only of sufficient 
rank, may, by virtue of her prerogative, 
swear like a fisherwotnan, without being 
thousrht in the least vulgar. The most 
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delicate and virtuous female, properly 
imbued with a taste for the extempore 
historical novel, does not mind being 
introduced, by a popular author, into the 
company of strumpets, pimps, and their 
dignified employers, whose titles and 
patents of nobility give them the privi¬ 
lege of doing things that would disgrace 
the vulgar, who, poor souls, have no way 
of becoming tolerably respectable, but 
by conforming to the common decencies 
of life. So also, a Duke of Buckingham, 
a Sir Charles Sedley, or any other dis-. 
tiiJguished person, historically witty, may 
be made by an author as coarse, fiat, and 
vulgar in his conversations, as the^said 
author himself, who puts the words into 
his mouth, and, ten to one, the reader 
will think he is banqueting on the 
quintessence of refined wit and humour. 

B 2 
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A Sheffield may be made to talk about 
his titled mistresses to his valet^ as if he 
were the lowest bully of a brothel; and 
yet readers^ who would shrink with dis¬ 
gust from the latter, will chance to 
admire the former, simply from the dif¬ 
ference between the rank of the two 
persons. Not to multiply particular in¬ 
stances, we may lay it down as a general 
rule, that the dignity of actions, the re¬ 
finement of morals, and the sharpnei^s of 
wit, is exactly in proportion to the rank 
and quality of the characters to whom 
they appertain. 

For the reasons above stated, we here 
take special occasion to remind the read¬ 
er, that most of our principal characters 
are fully entitled, by their rank and 
dignity, to the privilege of being dull 
‘^and vulgar, without forfeiting his respect 



or admiration. The llcer Piper^ though 
not actually a king himself, is the repre¬ 
sentative of a kiiiir. He also held, or 
at least claimed, sovereign sway over a 
space of country as large at least as Great 
Britain, and was as little subject to any 
laws, except of his own making, as tlie 
most mortal tyrant in Christerjdoin. We 
see, therefore, no particular reason why 
he may not be allowed to swear, without 
being thought indecent, as well as Eliza¬ 
beth, Harry the Fourth, or any other 
swearing potentate on record. 

We also claim the benefit of sublimity 
for the effusions of Borribie of the Friz- 
zled Head ; who, as before stated, was 
the wife and daughter of an African 
monarch, superior in state and dignify 
to any European legitimate; because he 
could actually sell his subjects, whereas 
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tlie latter are orily entitled to pick their 
pockets. If it be objected that she is a 
slave, we would observe, that this mis¬ 
fortune, this reverse of fate, only renders 
her the more sublimely interesting, as 
exhibiting in her person an awful ex¬ 
ample of the uncertainty of all humarn 
grandeur. Kings and queens have often 
been bought and sold ; and, as a king of 
Cyprus was once publicly exhibited for 
sale in the market of Rome, so may it 
possibly happen, before some of our 
readers die, that others, of the race which 
has so long domineered over mankind, 
may be made to exhibit examples 
equally striking, of the mutability of 
fortune. We caution our readers also 
to bear in mind, that that likely fellow 
Cupid has also a portion of the blood 
royal in his veins, the effects of whicli. 



vvc trust, will be strikingly exemplified 
ill the course of this history. 

If, after all, the reader should object 
that this is mere second hand royalty, 
and be inclined to pronounce the awful 
condemnation of vulgarity upon us and 
our book, we here take this opportunity 
to pledge ourselves^ in the course of a 
few succeeding chapters, to introduce 
some genuine legitimate monarchs, full- 
blooded, and with pedigrees equal to 
that of a Turkish horse, or the renowned 
Eclipse himself, meaning not, however, 
to detract either from the merits of Mr. 
Van Ranst or his horse, by this latter 
assertion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


How like you my orsitions? All confess me 
Above the three great orators of Rome, 
Marcus, Tuliiirs, and Cirero, 

The greatest of them all.” 


Now the laughing, jolly springs began 
sometimes to show her buxom face in 
the bright morning; but ever and anon, 
meeting the angry frown of winter, loath 
to resign his rough sway over the wide 
realm of nature, she would retire again 
into her southern bower. Yet, though 
her •visits were at first but short, her 
very look seemed to exercise a magic 
influence. The buds began slowly to 
expand their close winter folds; the 
dark and melancholy woods to assume 
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an almost imperceptible purple tint; and 
here and there a little chirping blue-bird 
hopped about the orchards of Elsing- 
burgh. Strips of fresh green appeared 
along the brooks, now released from 
their icy fetters; and nests of little 
variegated flowers, nameless, yet richly 
deserving a name, sprung up in the 
sheltered recesses of the leafless woods. 
By and by, the shad, the harbinger at 
once of spring and plenty, came up the 
river before the wild southern breeze ; 
the ruddy blossoms of the peach-tree 
exhibited their gorgeous pageantry; the 
little lambs appeared frisking and gam¬ 
boling about the sedate mother; young 
innocent calves began their first bleat- 
ings; the cackling hen announced her 
daily feat, in the barn-yard, with cla¬ 
morous astonishment; every day added 
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to the appearance of thatactive vegetable 
and animal life^ which nature presents in 
the progress of the genial spring ; and 
finally, the flowers, the zephyrs, the 
warblers, and the maidens’ rosy cheeks, 
announced to the eye, the ear, the senses, 
the fancy, and the heart, the return, and 
the stay of the vernal year. 

But the sprightly song, the harmony 
of nature, the rural blessings, and the 
awakened charms of spring, failed to 
bring back peace or joy to the bosom 
of our blue-eyed maid. Every heart 
seemed glad save hers ; and the roses 
grew every where but on the cheek of 
Christina. 

I 

Yet, however interested we may be 
for the repose and happiness of that 
gentle girl, we are compelled to lose 
sight of her for a while, in order to at- 
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tend to matters indispensable to the 
progress of our history. 

At the period of which we are writing, 
the whole of botli banks of the Delaware^ 
from the Ilorakill, now Lewiston^ to 
Elsingburgh^ was in a state of nature. 
The country had been granted by dif¬ 
ferent rnonarchs to different persons, 
v/ho had, from time to time, purchased 
of the Indians large tracts of country, of 
which but a very inconsiderable portion, 
just about their forts, was cultivated. 
Above Elsingburgh, was the settlement 
of Coaquanock, on the same side of the 
Delaware ; and higher up was Chygoos, 
and the Falls settlement, where Trenton 
now stands. Beyond this, establishments 
had been formed, and small villages built, 
at Elizabeth-Town, Bergen, Middle- 
town, Shrewsbury, Amboy, and, per- 
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haps a few other places. With Utile 
exceptions, all the settlers dwelt in vil¬ 
lages for their security against the 
Indians, haying their farms scattered 
around, which they cultivated with arms 
in their hands. 

In the intermediate spaces, between 
these distant settlements, resided various 
small tribes of Indians, who sometimes 
maintained friendly relations with their 
new neighbours, at others committed 
depredations and murders. The early 
settlers of this country were, perhaps, as 
extraordinary a race of people as ever 
existed. Totally unwarlike in their 
habits, they ventured upon a new world, 
and came, few in numbers, fearlessly 
into the society and within the power of 
a numerous race of savages. The vir¬ 
tuous and illustrious William Penn, and 
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his followers, whose principles and prac¬ 
tice were those of iion-resislance, and 
who held even self-defence unlawful, 
trusted themselves to the wilds, not 
with arms in their hands, to fight their 
way among the wild Indians, but with 
the olive branch, to interchange the 
peaceful relations of social life. There 
was in these adventurers generally, a 
degree of moral courage, faith, perse¬ 
verance, hardihood, and love of indepen¬ 
dence, civil and religious, that enabled 
them to do with the most limited means, 
what, with the most ample, others have 
failed in achieving. We cannot read 
their early history, and dwell upoi) the 
patient endurance of labours and dan¬ 
gers on the part of the men, of heroic 
faith and constancy on that of the women, 
without feeling our eyes moisten, our 
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hearts expand with affectionate admira¬ 
tion of these our noble ancestor, who 
watered the young tree of liberty with 
their tears, and secured to themselves 
and their posterity the noblest of all 
privileges, that of worshipping God ac¬ 
cording to their consciences, at the price 
of their blood. 

The character of the Indian nations, 
which inhabited these portions of the 
country, and indeed that of all the vari¬ 
ous tribes of savages in North America, 
was pretty uniform. Like all ignorant 
people, they were very superstitious. 
When the great comet appeared in 
1680, a Sachem was asked what he 
thought of its appearance. It sig- 
nifies,’' said he, that we Indians shall 
melt away, and this country be inhabited 
by another people."" They had a great 
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veneration for their ancient burying- 
grounds; and when any of their friends 
or relatives died at a great distance, 
vvould bring their bones to be interred in 
the ancient cemetery of the tribe. No¬ 
thing, in after times, excited a deeper 
vengeance against the white people, 
than their ploughing up the ground 
where the bones of their fathers had been 
deposited. When well treated, they 
were kind and liberal to the strangers ; 
but were naturally reserved, apt to re¬ 
sent, to conceal their resentment, and 
retain it a long time. But their re¬ 
membrance of benefits was equally te¬ 
nacious, and they never forgot the obli¬ 
gations of hospitality 
An old Indian used to visit the house 
of a worthy farmer at Middletown in 
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New-Jersey, where he was always hos¬ 
pitably received and kindly entertained. 
One day the wife of the farmer observed 
the Indian to be more pensive than usual, 
and to sigh heavily at intervals* She 
inquired what was the matter, when he 
replied, that he had something to tell 
her, which, if it were known, would cost 
him his life. On being further pressed, 
he disclosed a plot of the Indians, who 
were that night to surprise the village, 
and murder all the inhabitants. "" 1 
never yet deceived thee,’' cried the old 
man ; "" tell thy husband that he may tell 
his white brothers; bullet ho one else 
know that I have seen thee to*day/’ The 
husband collected the men of the village 
to watch that night. About twelve 
o’clock they heard the war-whoop ; but 
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the Indians perceiving them on their 
guards consented to a treaty of peace, 
which they never afterwards violated* 
Their ideas of justice were nearly 
confined to the revenging of injuries; 
but an offender who was taken in at¬ 
tempting to escape the punishment of a 
crime, submitted to the will of his tribe. 
Without a murmur. On one occasion, a 
chief named Tasbyowican lost a sister 
by the small-pox, the introduction of 
which by the whites was one great oc¬ 
casion of the hostility of the Indians* 
“ The Maneto of the white man has 
killed my sister,’' said he, and I will 
go kill the white man.” Accordingly, 
taking a friend with him, they set upon 
and killed a settler of the name of 
Huggins. On receiving information of 
this outrage, the settlers demanded sa- 
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tisfaction of the tribe to which Tashyo- 

m 

wican belonged, flireatening severe re¬ 
taliation if it were refused. The Sachems 
despatched two Iiidians to take him, 
dead or alive. On corning to his wigwam, 
Tashyowican, suspecting their designs, 
asked if they intended to kill him ? They 
replied, no—but the Sachems have 
ordered you to die.” ” And what do 
you say, brothers ?" replied he. We 
say you must die,” answered they. 
Tashyowican then covered his eyes, and 
cried out " kill me !” upon which they 
shot him through the heart. 

Previous to their intercourse with the 
whites, they had few vices, as their state 
of society furnished them with few temp¬ 
tations ; and these vices were counter¬ 
balanced by many good, not to say 
great q-ialities. But, by degrees, they 
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afterwards become corrupted by that 
universal curseof their race, spirituous 
liquors, the seductions of which tlie 

* 

best and greatest of them could not 
resist. It is this which has caused their 
tribes to wither away, leaving nothing 
behind but a name, which will soon be 
forgotten, or, at best, but a miserable 
remnant of degenerate beings, whose 
minds are debased, and whose forms 
exhibit nothing of that tall and stately 
majesty which once characterized the 
monarebs of the forest. 

But the most universal and remarka¬ 
ble trait in the character of the red-men 
of North America, was a gravity of. de¬ 
portment, almost approaching to me¬ 
lancholy. It seemed as if they had a 
presentiment of the fate which awaited 
them in the increasing numbers of the 
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white strangers; and it is certain^ that 
there were many traditions and prophe¬ 
cies among them, which seemed to 
indicate the final ruin and extinction of 
their race. Their faces bore the ex¬ 
pression of habitual melancholy; and it 
was observed that they never laughed or 
were gay, except in their drunken feasts, 
which, however, generally ended in 
outrage and bloodshed. The little 
Christina always called them the sad 
people; and the phrase aptly expressed 
their peculiar character. 

It is little to be wondered at, if two 
races of men, so totally distinct in habits, 
manners, and interests, and withal ob¬ 
jects of mutual jealousy, suspicion and 
fear, should be oftencr enemies than 
friends. Every litllesingiilarityobserved 
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in the actions and deportment of each 
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otherj accordingly gave rise to suspicion^ 
often followed by outrage; and every 
little robbery committed on the property 
of cither, was ascribed to the other 
party, so that the history of their early 
intercourse with each other, is little 
other tlmn a narrative of bickerinji’s and 
bloodshed. Thus they continued, until 
it finally happened in the new, as it hath 
always happened in the old world, that 
the wise white-man ” <jained a final 
ascendency, and transmitted it to his 
posterity. 

About the period to wliich our history 
has now brought us, there existed con¬ 
siderable misunderstanding between the 

• 

Heer Piper and the neighbouring tribes. 

A mill had been built near the mouth of 
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the little river, which being damned 
across, the shad and herrings, which 



formed the principal portion of their 
food at this season^ could no longer 
ascend the stream into the interior of 
the country, where the Indians came in 
the spring to fish. The Indians had 
likewise drank up the liquor, expended 
the powder, and worn out the watch- 
coats they had received for a large terri¬ 
tory they had sold to the Swedish 
government; and^ as usual on such 
occasions, began to be sick of their 
bargain. The Sachem^ also complained 
that Dominie Kanttvvell had been tam¬ 
pering with some of their people, and, 
in attempting to teach them to be good 
Christians, had only taught them to drink 
rum, and made them bad Indians. 

On the other hand, the Heer Piper 

f. 

charged them with trespassing on the 
rights of his Swedish Majesty, by hunt- 
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ing on the lands ceded by them in fair 
purchase. He also hinted bis suspicions 
of a design on their part to surprise the 
town of Elsingburgh, which suspicion 
he founded upon some mysterious hints 
of the Snow Ball, who of late liad given 
vent to certain inexplicable obscurities. 
Dominie Kanttwell, too, was horribly 
out of humour, in consequence of hav¬ 
ing been sorely puzzled in argun\ent, 
not long since, by a sly old Sachem 
whom he attempted to convert to what 
he assured him was the only true faith. 
The old Sachem listened till he had 
done, it being their custom never to 
interrupt any person in speaking, and 
then replied with great gravity :— 

" Brother, you say your religion is 
the only true religion in the world- 
good : I have been in Canada, and there 
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they told me theirs was the only true 
religion—good : 1 have been at Boston^ 
where they assured me the religion of 
the people of Canada was the religion 
of the bad spirit, and that theirs was 
the only true one—good: I have been 
at the Manhattans, where they called 
the white people of Boston bad people, 
and said they had no religion—good : 
I have been at Coaquauock, among the 
Big Hals, and they told me the religion 
of the Manhattans was not the right 
sort—good : 1 am here, and you say, 
br^>ther, ours is the only good religion, 
and you must believe like me—good ; 
But, brother, which am 1 to believe ? 
You say, all of you, that the good book 
out of which you preach is what you all 
take for your guide, and that it is written 
by the Great Spirit himself, yet you all 
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difl’er among yourselves. Now, brother, 
liear what I have got to say. As soon 
as you shall agree among yourselves 
which is the true religion, I shall think 
of joining you. Good/' 

To explain these apparent contradic¬ 
tions to the capacity of a man of nature, 
was out of the question. Indians can¬ 
not comprehend metaphysical subtleties, 
and the religion calculated for a state 
of society like theirs, must be composed 
of the most simple elements. However 
this may be, the Dominie resented tlie 
obstinacy of the old Sachem, and ac¬ 
tually talked of converting the savages 
with fire and sword. The Heer, how¬ 
ever, preferred calling a conference with 
some of the Chiefs, who were accord¬ 
ingly summoned to meet the Repre¬ 
sentative of the Swedish Majesty, at a 
VOL. II. c 
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spot about four miles from Elsingburgb, 
ou the bank of the little river to which 
we have so often alluded in the course 
of this history. 

The place selected for this meeting 
was a little flat in a curve of the river, 
which was hereabout twenty yards wide^ 
clothed with majestic el ms and sycamores, 
standing at various distances from each 
other, and without any underwood. The 
greensward extended to the edge of the 
stream ou one side, and on the other 
rose a lofty barrier of rocks, clothed 
with gray mosses and laurel bushes, 
now just exhibiting their pale pink 
blossoms. The precipice was crownal, 
at its summit, with a primeval growth 
of lofty oaks, that waved their broad 
arms beyond the rocks, and partly over¬ 
shadowed the stream, which, a little^ 
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onward^ wound between two high hills 
and disappeared. 

To tills sequestered spot came the 
Heer Pipei’j accompanied by the Long 
Finne, Dominie Kaiittwell, the trusty 
Counsellors of Elsingburgh, together 
with divers men, women, and children, 
drawn thither by curiosity, and whom 
the trusty and indefatigable Lob Dot¬ 
terel kept in order by dint of making 
more noise than all the rest. Here, too, 
came ten or a dozen of the monarchs of 
the new world, whose names and titles, 
translated into English, equal those of 
the most lofty and legitimate kings of 
the east. There came the Big Bidfalo 
the Little Duck Legs, the Sharp Faced 
Bear> the Walking Shadow, the Rolling 
Thunder, the Iron Cloud, the Jumping 
Sturgeon, the Belly Ach, and the DoC'* 

c2 
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tor, all legitimate sovereigns, with cop¬ 
per rings in their noses, blanket robes 
of state, and painted faces. These were 
accompanied by a train of inferior chiefs 
and warriors, who seated them.selves in 
silence in a half circle, on one side of 
the little plain. On (ho right of these 
sat the kings, their bodies bent forward 
in a posture to listen, and their blankets 
drawn closely around their shoulders, 
which, when occasionally opened, dis¬ 
closed the deadly tomahaw k and scalping 
knife. 

On the opposite side, upon a little 
natural platform, was placed a bench, or 
tribupc, for the lleer Piper and his suite. 
The Heer on this occasion was dressed in 
his uniform as a Swedish officer, which 
he wore under the Great Gustavus, and 
had on a sword, given him, as he 
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aflii'iueilj bv that Riilv\urk of the Protes- 

m/ 

taut Faith, as a reward for certain g'reat 
:-t3r\iccs, which Covcriior Piper dccliiKMl 
to enumerate, except on new-year’s eve, 
and oilier remarkable cjmclis. The Roll¬ 
ing' Thunder produced a long pipe, or- 
narnctiled with died horse-hair, porcu¬ 
pine’s quills variously coloured, and 
many enormous devices. Having lighted 
it, he took a whiff or two, handed it to the 
next, and thus it passed completely round 
the circle, till both white-men and red- 
men had partaken in tlie solemn rite 
of peace. The Rolling Thunder then 
bowed gracefully to the Hcer, and waved 
his hand in token that they were*ready 
to hear him. Governor I'iper rose, and 
his speech was from time to time trans¬ 
lated by an interpreter. 

Delawares, Minks, Miiigoes, Musk- 
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rats, and Mud Turtles, listen !’* said 
the Heer, feeling all the dignity of his 
situation as the representative of a king, 
addressin an asscmbla^^G of kin^s* 

O o o 

" Yon have behaved badly of late; 
you have sold lands, and taken them 
hack again, after you had shot away 
your pow^der, emptied your tobacco 
boxes, and drank your rum. 

Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Musk¬ 
rats, and Mud Turlies, listen! 

"" You grow worse every day, not¬ 
withstanding the trouble we take to 
make you better; you get drunk and 
fight each other with knives, instead of 
embracing like brothers. This is wicked, 
and the Great Spirit will punish you. 
Before many moons are passed away, 
people will ask what has become of the 
Delawares, the Mingoes, and the rest of 
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the red-men? and tlio answer shall be, 
they have been consumed in liquid 
fires. 

Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Musk¬ 
rats, and Mud Turtles, listen! 

You have refused to hear those 
whom 1 sent amongst you, to teach you 
the worsliip of the true Great Spirit, 
who is angry with you, and has sent 
the smali-pox to punish your obstinacy. 
You have hunted on the white-man’s 
ground, and broke down the dam I 
caused to be built across the river, tbajt 
we might grind our corn, and saw boards 
to build our houses. These are some of 
the things 1 wished to talk to you about# 
The Great Spirit, I tell you, is angry, 
and your great father, across the big 
lake yonder, will take vengeance# Let 
me hear what you have to say*” 

c 4 
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The red kings heard this harangue 
in dead silence^ and waited a little while 
to see if the Heer had done speaking. 
The Rolling Thunder then rose, and, 
throwing back his blanket, so as to bare 
his shoulder and red right arm, spoke 
as follows, beginning in a low tone, 
and gradually becoming more loud and 
animated :— 

Long Knife! The strong liquor was 
first brought among us by the Dutch, 
who sold it to us, and then told us we 
must not drink it; they knew it was 
for our hurt, yet they tempted ns to 
buy it. 

Long Knife! The next people tliat 
came among us was the English, wlio 
likewise sold us strong liquors, which 
they blamed ns afterwards for drinking. 
The next that came were the Swedes, 
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your people^ and they too sold us strong^ 
drinks. All of you knew they were 
hurtful to us^ and that if you let us have 
them, we would drink them and become 
mad. We drink, abuse one another, 
and throw each other into the fire. Six 
score and ten of our people have been 
killed by their own brothers, in these 
mad fits of drinking^. Who is to blame 
for this ? 

Long Knil'e! You say, that after 
we have made away with the price of 
our lands, we come there and hunt on 
them as if they were our own. We sold 
you the land, and the trees upon it; but 
we did not sell the fowls of the air.^ and 
tlie beasts of the forest. These belong 
to those who have courage and skill to 
catch them. The Long Knives don’t 
know how to hunt any more than women. 
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You say^ too, that we have destroyed the 
daai which you made across the river to 
grind your corn. This spring, when we 
were looking out for the fish to come up 
the river as they used to do, none came, 
and our women and children were near 
starving. We came down to see what 
was the matter, and found the fish could 
not get up your dam, so we destroyed 
it. You tell us that men should do as 
they would be done by. Why then did 
you deprive us of fish, that you might 
grind your corn ? 

Long Knife! We have listened to 
the Dominie's talks, and tried to under¬ 
stand them, but we cannot. The Great 
Spirit has given the rcd-rnen one mind, 
and the white-men another. When you 
.^bargain with us for three beaver skins, 
you will not take one for three ; yet you 
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want us to believe that three Great 
Spirits make but one Great Spirit. We 
can’t understand this. Is that our fault ? 

Long Knife! You say we grow 
worse and worse every day, and that the 
Great Spirit will, in his anger, sweep us 
from the face of the earth. We know 
this, for already our numbers are grow¬ 
ing less and less every day. The white- 
man is the fire which is lighted in the 
woods, and burns up the leaves, and kills 
the tall trees of the forest. We shall 
peridi, or be driven before it, till we 
come to where the sun sets in the great 
salt lake of the West, and when we can 
jro no furtlier, there will soon be an end 
of onr race. If such is the will of the 
Great Spirit, we cannot help it; if it is 
not his will, you cannot make it so. 

Long Knife! I have answered you ; 
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now, hear me. You came here as 
strangers, but few in number, and asked 
us for a little piece of land for a garden ; 
we gave it you. By and by, you asked 
for more, and it was given. When we 
were tired of giving, you purchased of 
ns great tracts of country for tobacco 
boxes and rum. The tobacco boxes 
and rum are gone, and you have the 
land. Is it any wonder that we are 
angry at being made fools of, and wish 
to have our lands back again ? Every 
day the white man comes, and pushes the 
Indian farther and farther back into the 
woods, where there are neither fish nor 
oyster’s to eat. Is it any wonder that, 
when we are hungry, we fall into bad 
humours and hate the white-men ? The 
Dominie tells us that you have a right to 
our country, because we don’t make 
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fences^ plough up the ground^ and grow 
rich and happy, like your people^ in their 
own country. If they were so happy at 
home, I don’t see why they came here. 

Long Knife! We would like to be 
friends with you, but you are a bad 
people ; you have two faces, two hearts, 
and two tongues; you tell us one thing, 
and you do another: a red-man never 
lies, except when you have made him 
drunk ; what he says, he will do; he 
never crosses his track. You came here 
as friends, but vou have been our worst 
enemies; you brought us strong drink, 
small-pox and lies : go home again, and 
lake these all back with you. We would, 
if possible, be as we once were, before 
you came amongst us. Go! leave us to 
our woods, our waters, our ancient cus¬ 
toms, and our ancient gods. If the 
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Great Spirit wishes us to plough the 
landj sell rum^ and become Christians^ 
he can do it. But the means you take 
will only bring these things about, when 
there will be nothing left of the red-men 
but their name and their graves/* 

When the Rollini*; Thunder ceased. 
Dominie Kaiittwell arose and made a 
speech, wliich, however zealous and well 
meant, only served to exasperate the red 
kings. He treated their ancient belief 
with scorn; insulted their feelings of 
national pride ; scoffed at their modes of 
thinking and acting; and drew a morti¬ 
fying contrast betwixt the ignorant bar¬ 
barian roaming the woods, and the white 

r 

man enjoying the comfort and security 
of civilized life. The surrounding In¬ 
dians began to murmur; then to gnash 
their teeth, and finally many of them, 
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starting up^ seized their tomahawks, and 
uttered the war-whoop. The Heer and 
his party were now in imminent danger 
of falling victims to the fury of the mo¬ 
ment. But the Rolling Thunder arose, 
and, waving his hand for silence, spoke 
as follows:— 

Red-men !—hear me ! The Lons: 
Knives came here in peace: so let them 
depart. Let us not imitate their trea¬ 
chery, by taking advantage of their con¬ 
science to destroy them. Behold! 1 
here extinguish the pipe of peace; 1 
break the belt of wampum, that was the 
symbol of our being friends, and dig up 
the buried tomahawk. We are friends 
no more. Long Knife, go hence in 
peace to-day, but to-morrow count the 
red-men thy mortal foes. Before another 
moon is past, look to see me again.” 
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He then bared his arm, and drawing his 
knife, stuck it into the fleshy part. The 
blood spouted forth, as he exclaimed, 
" For every drop that now falls to the 
ground there shall be counted one, two, 
three, aye, four victims, from the nest of 
the serpent.” 

The red kings then slowly moved oft) 
followed by their people, who gradually 
disappeared, yelling the war-whoop, and 
chaunting bloody .songs, till at length 
their voices died away iu the recesses of 
the forest. The alarmed and irritated 
Heer muttered to himself, “ Verjlucht 
und verdunt so/ ddne schwarze seek,” 
and, together v^itll his train, returned 
gloomy and dissatislied to his village of 
Eisingburgh. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Tlie iipit that stood behind the door. 

Threw the pudding-stick down on the door; 
Odsplut! says the gridiron, can*t you agree ? 
I’m THE HEAD CONSTABLE, bring ’ciii to me.*' 


Like the old war-horse, when he 
snuffs the scent of war^ and hears the 
shrill fife, the braying trumpet, and the 
thrilling drum, the Heer Piper now felt 
the spirit of the ancient follower of the 
great Gustavus reviving within him, 
even as the snuff of an expiring lamp or 
candle; the latter being rather the most 
savoury comparison. He inspected his 
palisades, scoured his pattereroes, vic¬ 
tualled his garrison, and exercised the 
villagers in practising the deadly rifle. 
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Every day he invested himself in his 
cocked hat^ invincible sword^ and tar¬ 
nished regimentals^ and strutted about 
with a countenance so full of undaunted 
valour, that the very women and little 
children slept soundly every night, save 
when a troop of howling wolves ap- 
pEoached the village under cover of 
darkness, and waked them with the ap¬ 
prehension of an attack of the Indians, 
led on by the Rolling Thunder himselt^ 
whose very name was enough to alarm a 
whole regiment of militia. 

One of the most provoking things 
which mortal man encoutiiers in this 
spiteful world, is that of taking a vast 
deal of trouble to provide against a dan¬ 
ger which never arrives. Yet nothing 
is more common than to see people lay¬ 
ing up treasures they never live to en- 
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joy ; providing against exigencies that 
never happen; and sacrificing present 
ease, pleasure, and enjoyment, only to 
guard against the wants of a period that 
they never live to see. 

m 

It would almost seem that fate delights 
to mortify the pride of human wisdom, 
by exhibiting daily examples, how often 
the most watchful prudence is either idly 
employed in guarding against evils that 
never come, or in vainly attempting to 
evade the consequences of those that 
do; while, on the other hand, the most 
daritig disregard to calculations of the 
future is often coupled with the most 
prosperous success. We would ^ive 
that world of fancy, which is the only 
world to which we heroes ol‘ the quill 
can lay any positive claim, to be able to 
decide the (pieslion betwixt the relative 
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prospects of a person of extraordiiiary 
prudence, and no prudence at all. Pos¬ 
sibly, however, the course of our his- 
lory may throw some light upon this 
matter. 

More than a fortnight elapsed, amid 
the din of preparation, and the vigi¬ 
lance of watchful alarm, without any 
appearance of the Rolling Thunder and 
his painted warriors. Every day the 
Heer talked and strutted more loftily 
than the day before, and boasted more 
confidently of the sound drubbing 
he would give these galgen schivcnkels, 
if they dared to attack his fortress of 
Elsingburgh. But, alas! that man 
should always be passing from one ex¬ 
treme to another, from the fearfulness 
of apprehension, to the foolhardihood 
of unbounded carelessness. FindiiiiC 
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the Indians did not come as soon as he 
expected them, the good Heer at length 
persuaded himself they would not come 
at all, though he ought to have known 
- that the race of the rcd-meii never for¬ 
get either a benefit or an injury. He 
accordingly remitted his vigilance by 
degrees, and put his fortress upon the 
peace establishment, in spite of the 
sin»’ular and mysterious warnings of the 
Frizzled Head. That declamatory od¬ 
dity was now more vehement in her 
incomprehensible denunciations, never 
meeting the Heer without uttering some 
dismal raven’s note. 

Sleep on, till thou wakest no 

# 

iiiore,” cried she ,* “ dream till thy 
dreamings cud in waking woes; and 
believe that what is not will never be.'* 

What meanest thou, thou eternal 
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mill-clapper t” would the Heer reply ; 
"" away with thee, and either speak 
what thou knowest, or hold tliy tongue. 
What know est thou ? der tevfd hole 
dich,'* 

I know what I know—I could tell 
what I will not tell—1 could save those 
I love, at the risk of losing those that 
I love still better/’ 

Confound thee for a inuddle-pated, 
crack-brained Snow Ball,” quoth the 
lleer ; while Bombie of the Frizzled 
Head would go in search of that likely 
fellow Cupid, her grandson, who every 
day became more moody and ungoverna¬ 
ble, and now spent more than half his 
time wandering about with his dog in 
the woods# These two were observed 
to have frequent conferences together, 
in which Bombie sometimes seemed 
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greatly agitated; but the subject of 
their discussions was not known, as they 
excited little interest. 

Whitsuntide carne^ and with it a hun¬ 
dred rural sports and sprightly merry¬ 
makings. The buxom lasses, with 
gayest gear, and cheeks redder than 
the rose, accompanied by many a rusti¬ 
cal and barbarous Corydon, hied forth 
to the woods, in search of Pinkster 
apples, or to play at hide-and-seek 
among the blossoms. The boys, and 
lads who were yet loo young to think of 
sweethearts, were gathered together in 
a large level common, just without the 
village, pursuing such various sports as 
inclination led them to prefer. In one 
place, a party of lusty lads were playing 
at ball, having for audrence some half 
a dozen black fellows, who applauded 
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with obstreperous admiration any capi¬ 
tal stroke or feat in running. Elsewhere^ 
a party not quite old enough to be ad¬ 
mitted among the others, were amusing 
themselves in pairs, by striking their re¬ 
spective balls from one to the other. A 
third set were shooting marbles; a fourth 
tiring little lead cannons; a fifth setting 
off ascotcheSy as they are 'yclept in boy¬ 
ish parlance; a sixth was playing at 
chuck-farthing, with old buttons without 
eyes ; a seventh rolling in the dirt; and 
an eighth, making dirt pies. In short, 
there was no end to the diversitv of 
sports; it was holiday, and all were 
happy as noise and freedom could make 
them. 

The only drawback upon the pleasures 
of these merry and noisy wights, was 
the presence of that busy-body Lob 
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Dotterel^ the high constable of Elsing- 
biirgh^ who never saw a knot of people, 
great or small, making merry together, 
that he was not in the thickest of them, 
making mischief and raising sport, by 
what he was pleased to denoininiitc 
keeping the peace. We should liave 
mentioned before, that among the plans 
adopted by the lleer, and his trusty 
counsellors, for improving the police of 
Klsingbnrgh, was that of passing laws 
for the prevention of various amuse- 
inonts, ^^hich children have practised 
from time immemorial, and wliich are 
as much their right, as any of the 
immunities which men enjoy under the 
comino!i law. If Lob Dotterel, who 

was always on the look-out, brought 

/ 

information that a horse had thrown his 
rider in consequence of being frighlen- 

VQL. 11. D 
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cd by a paper klte^ a law was forthwith 
enacted to forbid that daim’erous and 
unlawful practice; if an old woman 
chanced to have her petticoat singed 
by the explosion of an ascotch^ an 
ordinance was straightway fulminated 
against these pestilent fireworks; and 
so on till the urchins of the village were 
gradually so hemmed in by laws, that, 
if they had paid any attention to these 
enactments, the little rogues would 
hardly have had an amusement or a 
play that was not unlawful. Like many 
modern legislators of the present time, 
a single fact was sufficient ground for 
passing half a dozen great wordy laws, 
whicli, after all, nobody obeyed. These, 
for the most part, lay dormant, like a 
great spider in the recesses of his web, 
until the zeal of some Lob Dotterel 
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would sally out upon some little buzzing 
fly of a boy^ who had chanced to get 
entangled in their mazes. 

It was amazing to see the bLi:i(ling 
activity of Lob^ on tiiis occasion cf the 
sports of Whitsuntide. If two little 
fellows happened to fall out in playing 
at marbles, or cluick-fartiiing, and pro¬ 
ceeded to settle the dispute by an ap¬ 
peal to the law of uature; or if a 
hubbub was raised in any ]nirt of the 
field, that indefatigable officer dashed in 
among them; and wherever he came 
there w'as an awful silence, till he was 
called to some other quarter, to quell 
another riot, when his departure .was 
announced by a renewal of the fight 
and noise. Never was poor man in 
such a worry; and never did poor man 
get so little for his pains, as Lob Dot- 
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lorelj M’ho might he said to be in the 
predicament of ccriaiii great conquerors, 
or rather of cerlaiii logitiinale inoiiarchs, 
of Ihe present day, ^vlK>, the moment 
they have quelled an insurrection in 
one part of their territories, are Straight- 
May called to another for the like pur¬ 
pose. Various were (he tricks put upon 
the High Constable. At one time, they 
pinned a dishclout to the bottom of his 
coat, with Miiich he marclicd about for 
a time, unknowing of this appendage 
to his dignity; at another they exploded 
an ascotch under his tail; and at a third, 
lliey pelted him behind his back with a 
shower of dirt and missiles of various 
kinds. It was in vain that he turned 
round to punish the delinquent, for at 
the instant the fry dispersed like a flock 
of birds, and others attacked his rear 
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with some new annoyance. Never man 
in authority was so baited and worried 
in the exercise of his office as f^ob Dot* 
tcrelj who finally quitted the fields dis¬ 
gusted with ofticial dignity, leaving the 
small fry of Elsingburgh to [)lay at 
ball, shoot marbles, lly kites, chuck 
fartliings, roll in the dirt, and fight 
rough and tumble^ uninterrupted, aU 
day long. 

Towards sunset, the Hecr, who had 
a certain mellowness about him that 
caused his heart to curvet and caper at 
the sight of human happiness, came out 
with honest Ludwig Varlctt, who sym- 
])athized in such sports as these*, to 
renovate his age with a sight of the 
lusty gambols. While thus employed, 
he was assailed by the Frizzled Head, 
who hovered near hi, a*i d poured forth 
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ii more than usual quantity of incomprc- 
hcnsibllilies. Sometimes she addressed 
the Ileci-j and at others, turning towards 
the sportive groups^ she would apostro¬ 
phize them in seeming abslraclioin 

^^Yes/' mnltercJ she, sport 

away, ye grasshoppers, that die dancing 
and singing ! The cricket chirps in the 
hearth when the house is on fire; the 
insect sports in the noonday sun, and 
dreams not of the coming midnight frost 
that lays him stiff*and cold.” 

Then, turning to the Governor, she 
would exclaim, with earnest energy— 
Hcer! Hecr!—Thou sees! the sun 
goirfg down yonder in the west; take 
heed lest you never see it rise again. 
Ilemembcr that danger comes like a thief 
in the night, and that the perils of sleep 
are greater than those of waking. To- 
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morrow—who knows which of us shall 
see to-morrow ?—to-morrow we may be^ 
like yesterday, a portion of eternity. 
Remember, and despise not thy List 
warning!” 

The sun went down : the chiliv dews 
damped the grass, and the hilarity of the 
sportful groups, that gradually broke 
away and returned to the village. 

All that evening Bombie seemed to 
hover about her master, as if impelled by 
some inscrutable impulse, and seeming 
to wish to say what she dared not utter. 

"" Dcr Icufd hole dich,” said the Heer 
at last, 'what wouldst thou? 1 be¬ 
lieve thou hast swallow^ed too umch 
liquor, and art drunk.” 

" The spirit moves me,” she slowly 
replied, " but it is not that spirit which 
is the curse of our race and thine.” 
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" Theij let it move thee to talk so as 
to be understood ; say out, or say no¬ 
thing, thou croaking raven.” 

^^Yes—I am the raven whose notes 
forebode and forewarn : v^hen the raven 
croaks, let the mortal at whose windows 
he flutters beware ; when Bombic croaks 
do thou too beware, Ileer.” 

Of what?” 

^^Of—I cannot tell. To save the 
blood of those who have been kind to 
me, at least sometimes, I should shed 
blood that runs in the veins of the onlv 

m 

being that claims kindred with me in 
this wide world. Heer, 1 have warned 
thecr—farewell. When thou hearest the 
murderous yell, the dying shriek, the 
shout of triumph, and tlie crackling 
flames, blame not me.—Farewell!” 

So saying, she slowly retired, and lie 
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saw her no more. The Heer poiiderod 
for a moment on her slraniire wurnhiiis; 

CJ s.” ^ 

but he had been so accustomed to her 


wild and wayward talk, that the impres¬ 
sion soon passed away. He retired to 


rcsb and was soon in his 


usual pro!‘ound 


sleep, the result jyood heahli and a 


:i‘oo(I couf-cieiico. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tlsc woU’ ainl we.'iscM roam at 
Ayo seeking blootly prey ; 

Tlie ghoiJTS come oitt iu siicet of white. 

Eul iiKin is wi rse than 

The Jiobfiin^ of the lio 


NigiiTj tliat gives to tlie honest man 
rest, and rouses the rogue, the wol!’, 
and the ovvl^ to their predatory labours, 
now held her quiet sway over the peuce- 
ilii inhabitants of the village, "riio vigi¬ 
lant sentinels, whose turn it was to watch 
« 

at the gates of the palisades which sur¬ 
rounded the place, were fast asleep at 
tiieir posts, like their legitimate succes¬ 
sors, the trusty vvalchrnen of New -York 
and Philadelphia, and nothing disturb- 
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ed the repose of midnight but the bark¬ 
ings of some sleepless curs, baying each 
other from afar. Noba soul was awake 
ill the village save the mysterious Friz¬ 
zled Head, who wandered about from 
the kitchen to the hall, and back again, 
miiltering and mumbling her incompre¬ 
hensible, disjointed talk. Suddenly she 
stopped before the great clock, and con- 
temyilating it for a moment, exclaimed. 

The hour is almost come. Now is 
the time, or never. I may yet save my 
master and his child without betraviiig 
my ow'ii blood.’* 

So saying, she hobbled up to the cham¬ 
ber of the Long Finne, and shaking 
him till he awoke, exclaimed, Arise, 
Koningsmarke; the wolves are ap¬ 
proaching. Awake, or thy sleep will 
last for ever.*^ 
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What of the wolves ?'* answered he, 
rubbing his eyes ; are they abroad to¬ 
night near the village ?” 

Yes^ the wolves that carry the toma¬ 
hawk and scalping knife^ that devour 
not the innocent lambs^ but drink the 
blood of thy race. Ere half an hour is 
passed away you will hear the UoHing 
Thunder, rattling, not in the clouds, but 
at thy door. Quick, arm thyself, and 
awaken tlie people that sleep on the 
brink of the grave. I>c quick, I say ; 
the Indians are out to-night.’' 

Koningsmarke dressed himself hastilv, 

^7 V 

seized a sword and a rifle, and sallied 
forth to alarm the village; while lionibio 
went and roused the lleer, wdio bestowed 
upon her his benediction for thus disturb¬ 
ing his slumbers. When, however, he 
was assured by the Frizzled [Iea<l, 
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who for once condescended to be 
explicit^ that the savages were abroad, 
he hastily dressed himself in his cocked- 
hat and rusty regimentals, girded on his 
sword, and hastened to perforin the duties 
of his station. But ere half the men of 
the village were dressed the great clock 
in the palace hall struck twelve, and at 
that moment a horrible yell that rose 
from every quarter, announced that the 
place was surrounded by the savage war¬ 
riors. That yell, which the adventurous 
founders of the new world were, alas ! 
too well accustomed to hear, roused all 
but tlie dead, and in a little time wo¬ 
men and children were running itbout, 
vvailinij: and shrickimr in all directions. 
All now was confusion, noise and hor¬ 
ror; yet s(ill the hardy spirits of the 
villagers did not) icld to despair. Every 
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man waited at his post^ and even the 
women and children stood ready to load 
the gunSj and hand them to their brave 
defenders. 

The little village of Elsingburgh was 
built close to the river^ so that one part 
of the entrenchment^ whicli consisted of 
thick palisades, about fourteen feet high, 
with loop-holes at equal distances for 
firing upon assailants, and strongly fas¬ 
tened to two rows of beams in the inner 
side, with locust treenails, was imuicrsed 
in the water four or five feet at high 
tides. Here the fishing boats belonging 
to the villagers were drawn in every 
night, to secure them against theft, or 
injury from any quarter. This side of 
the village being in some degree pro¬ 
tected by the river, the Indians bent all 
their efforts to set fire to the palisades. 
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and force the gate, which looked towards 
the country. 

Led on by the Rolling Thunder, the 
Indians assailed the gate ; where fought 
the valiant Heer, seconded by Konings- 
inarke, and others of the stoutest of his 
people, with all the arts with which their 
limited modes of warfare furnished them. 
They essayed to set the gate on fire, by 
piling dry brush and wood against the 
outside; but the women and children 
brought water, which was handed to 
those who ventured upon the upper 
beams we have described, who threw it 
upon the flames, and extinguished them 
from time to time. Several times did 
the fire catch to the dry palisades, and as 
often was it put out, by the unremitting 
exertions of those inside. The valiant 
Elsingburghers kept up an incessant fire 
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through the loop-holes ; but the obscu¬ 
rity of the night prevented their taking 
deadly aim, altliough now and then a 
yell announced that a shot had taken 
effect, 

Baffled in their attempts to fire the 
palisades, the savages now brought large 
stones, and, piling tlicm up against the 
outside, attempted from thence to climb 
to the lop, and thus jump into the area 
withim But the marksmen were on the 
walch, and the moment of the appear¬ 
ance of a head above the palisades, v\as 
the signal of death to the assailant. The 


Indians have little perseverance in war, 
and soon become discouraged by resis¬ 
tance. Their efibrts now began to flag • 
w lion, all at once, an explosion from the 
little magazine where tlie powder was 
depo^died, announced to (he horror- 
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struck villagers^ that their great means 
of defence was annihilated in one in¬ 
stant. A groan from within^ and a shout 
from without the defences, announced 
the despair of the vvliite-mcn, and the 
triumph of the savages. 

The gallant Ileer, perceiving now that 
all was lost, and that the daylight, that 
was now just peering in the east, would 
witness the massacre of himselt^ his 
daughter, and his people, motioned to 
Koningsmarke to go and open the gate 
towards the river, prepare the boats, 
and embark the women and children 
with all possible speed, while he himself 
attempted still to make good the defence * 
of the western gate. With silent cclc^ 
rity these orders were obeyed, and Ko¬ 
ningsmarke returned in a few minutes, 
to say that all was ready. Go, now,” 
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said the Long Pinne^ while Ludwig 
Varlett, Lob Dotterel and I, make a 
stand liere^ until you are safe/' Der 
teufd” quoth the Hecr, go thou—I 
must be the last man that deserts his 
post;—away." Nay," said the other, 
'' you are old, and cannot run like us; 
remember thy daughter, thy only daugh¬ 
ter. If thou shouldst perish, who 
will protect her f" Thou," said the 
Heer; remember, if any thing hap¬ 
pens to me, I leave her as my dying 
legacy. Farewell; we must lose no 
more time in disputing who shall go. 
When^ou hear a gun, come speedily." 

The Heer and the rest now hastily 
pursued their way towards the boats, 
leaving Koningsmarke with his two com¬ 
panions, to make a last stand, for the 
safety of their poor villagers. The gale 
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was now in a blaze, and, being battered 
with large stones, as well as weakened 
by the lire, began to break and totter 
fearfully, when the signal was fired. At 
that moment the gate fell inward. The 
Indians gave a shout, and waited half a 
minute to let the burning cinders dis¬ 
perse. That half minute enabled Ko- 
ningsmarke and his companions to gain 
a decisive advantage. They fled, pur¬ 
sued by some of the foremost savages, 
one of whom seized the queue of Lob 
Dotterel, who luckily wore a wig, which 
he left in the hands of the astonished 
warrior as a trophy. The three fugi¬ 
tives jumped into the boat, where 
the fair Christina and some two or three 
women and children, and pushed it off 
after the others, which had drawn off to 
some distance. A tall Indian rushed 
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into the water after the last boat and 
seized hold of the gunwale with his left 
haiKt grasping his tomahawk iti his 
right. Koningsmarke hastened to the 
bow with his sword, and with a well- 
aimed blow cut off the hand that de¬ 
tained the boat. The savage then seized 
her by the other, which was cut otf at 
the same instant by Koningsmarke. The 
Indian yelled with rage and fury, and, as 
the last effort of despair, seized by the 
side of the boat with his teeth, where he 
maintained his hold, till his head was 
severed from his body, and he fell dead 
into the blood-dyed waters. 

Bui his efforts were fatal to the party 
in the boat, by enabling several other 
Indians to rush into the river and seize 
her at various points. Make no fur¬ 
ther resistance, and your lives will be 
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spared ; fights and you die/’ exclaimed 
the voice of the Frizzled Head from the 
shore. Christina^ in this moment of 
terror^ (hrew her ^^hi^e arms around 
Koiiingsinarkc, and conjured him to 
listen to the warning. Reluctantly he 
yielded ; the boat was drawn ashore^ 
and the party made prisoners by the 
Indians^ among whom appeared that 
likely fellow Cupid, who was now seen 
for the first lime, during the whole of 
this eventful night. Bombie kissed tlie 
hand of her young mistress, while the 
tears rolled down her withered checks, 
and, turning to the Long Finnc, ex¬ 
claimed with solemn earnestness, 
lamb is committed to thee as its shep¬ 
herd ; prove not a wolf to devour it, but 
w^atch by day and by night; let not thine 
eye wink, or thine ear close for a rno- 
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merit, but watch, watch, watch, like tlic 
stars that never sleep. Be faithful, and 
the spirit of the sainted mother may yet 
forgive the preserver of the daughter.*' 
Koningsrnarke placed his hand on his 
heart, lifted his eyes to heaven, and then 
bowing to the earth, replied in a low^ 
voice, So help me God.’* 

Scarce had the boats which held the 
fugitives of Elsingburgh rowed out of 
the reach of the savages, when a cloud 
of smoke rose on the bosom of the night, 
succeeded by a hundred rising wreaths 
of fire, that announced the swilt destruc¬ 
tion of the homes of the poor villagers. 
They sat in their boats, weeping and 
wringing their hands, as one by one the 
roofs fell in, and the blazing cinders 
flew aloft in showers of glittering atoms. 

The good Heer, who was unconscious 
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that a still heavier calamity had fallen 
on his aged liead^ viewed with silent sor¬ 
row the destmetion of his little nestling 
place^ whichj in his hours of proud an¬ 
ticipation, he had pictured as the future 
capital of a vast empire, of which he 
would be hailed as the founder. When 
nothing remained of tlie village but the 
ruins, a wild, shrill whoop announced 
the triumph and departure of the savages, 
who, just before the rising of the sun, 
set forth, with exulting hearts, for their 
forest homes. 

As the day advanced, the fugitives 
ventured to approach the place where 
their dwellings once stood, Slowly^^swfr 
cautiously they neared the shore, and, 
perceiving no traces of the Indians, ven¬ 
tured to laud among the smoking ruins. 
Nothing remained of their homes but 
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their aslies^ and, like the Israelites, they 
only returned to weep. Each bad suf¬ 
fered in common with the others, and 
while some uttered loud exclamations 
of grief, others stood stupified with over- 
w"helining despair. 

But the unfortunate Ileer, on disco¬ 
vering, for the first time, when they came 
to the shore, that his daughter was miss¬ 
ing, was like one distracted. He ran 
about in an agony of sorrow, blaming 
every body, accusing every one of neg¬ 
ligence, and himself most of all. Strik¬ 
ing his wrinkled forehead, he cried out, 
—‘'"My daughter! Oh, my daughter! 

only, my beloved child, where art 
thou now ? Alas! thy bones are now 
whitening in these smoking ashes; or 
thou art a wretched captive among cruel 
savages, who will not spare a hair of 
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thine innocent head. And Konings- 
marke too ! they have perished together^ 
and would to God I had died with them.’* 
They are not dead/' cried a voicc^ 
which announced the presence of llio 
Frizzled Head ; they are not dead ; 
they are carried into captivity, an<] one 
day thou mayest perhaps see thy daugh¬ 
ter again." 

"" I shall die/’ replied the Heer, be¬ 
fore she comes back to me/’ and he 
tore his gray hairs, and would not be 
comforted, although aunt Edith assured 
him it was the Lord’s doing, and there¬ 
fore it was sinful to repine. 

Alas !’’ said the sorrowing 
the same being gave me an only 
daughter, and a father’s heart to love 
her. It cannot be a sin to weep the loss 
of what he gave me." Aunt Edith called 
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this blasphemy^ and began to lecture him 
upon the wickedness of permitting poor 
Christina to dance and sing. But he 
heard her not—he stood half bent in the 
stupor of overwhelming grief, the image 
of withered, woful despair. 

But that salutary necessity for exer¬ 
tion, which was given to man, not as a 
punishment, but a solace and an even¬ 
tual cure for calamity, did not permit 
the poor houseless villagers to indulge 
in the idleness of grief. Without food 
and shelter, and ahnost out of the reach 
of those kindly offices of good neigh¬ 
bourhood, which, in more thickly settled 
ci')«Mjitries, soon help to repair the sudden 
calamities of life, they must depend on 
their own resources to supply their 
wants. Accordingly^ like the indefati¬ 
gable hornets, who, when their nest is 



demolished by schoolboys^ straightway 
set about rebuilding it again^ our villa¬ 
gers began preparing some temporary 
shelter. They erected bowers of the 
branches of trees^ and made their beds 
of leaves. Some employed themselves 
in fishing, others in hunting, and all 
were busy even unto the Dominie, who 
went about comforting the people with 
the assurance that the burning of the 
village and the loss of their friends was 
a judgment upon them, for the unseemly 
sports they had permitted their children 
to indulge in at Whitsuntide. But it 
was observed, that those who most stre- 
uiiously supported this doctrine 
tlie judgments fell upon their neigh¬ 
bours, found it rather unpalatable, now 
that they themselves shared in the 
calamity. 
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Perceiving this to be the case, Do- 
inhiic Kanttwell talked about turning 
misfortunes into blessings; the priva¬ 
tions of the body to the fattening of the 
spirit; and tlie calamities of this world 
into rejoicings. The saints of old, he 
told them, fasted whole days, nay, some- 
tiiues weeks, in voluntary penance; and 
were accustomed to sleep in the woods 
or open fields, only to mortify the sinful 
lusts of the ilesh. But for all this, the 
Dominie s house was the first that was 
rebuilt; the Dominie had always the 
fattest fish, and the choicest piece ol‘ 
venison; and before the village was half 
t*^iilt, aunt Edith went round witli a 
subscription to purchase him a new 
gown, and a silver w^atch, that he might 
know when it was time to goto meetings. 

The day but one after the burning of 
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the village, the Heer aud his people were 
surprised by a visit from his old enemy, 
Shadrach Moneypenny, accompanied by 
a good number of Big' Hats, in boats, 
bringing with them a supply of food, 
boards, timber, and other necessaries, 
together with mechanics to assist them 
in rebuilding their houses. All these 
were sent by the good William Penn, 
who, hearing of their calamity, had 
opened—no, his heart was always open— 
had sent them this timely relief. Shsi- 
drach was not quite so dry and stiff* as 
at his former visit, and when he appeared 
in the Heer’s presence, paid that respect 

f 

to his misfortunes which he had rdSseJ 
to his prosperity, by coming as near to 
making a bow as his canons of courtesy 
would permit. 

Friend Piper,”quoth Shadmeh—and 
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the term friend, which had formerly 
sounded so uncouth, was now grateful 
to the ear of the broken down parent— 
Friend Piper, I come from thy neigh¬ 
bour William Penn, who hath heard of 
thy misfortune, and sent thee the little 
he can spare for the relief of thy people/* 
But I cannot pay for these things, 
and thy people are said to expect pay¬ 
ment for every thing/* 

Friend Piper,*’ replied Shadrach, 
it may be that when our people make 
bargains in the way of bubiness, they are 
earnest for payment; but when they ad¬ 
minister to the siiflerings, or contribute 
to relieve the. calamities of their fellow 
creatures, they expect not to be repaid 
in this world. William Penn freely be¬ 
stows upon thee what I have brought ; 
and moreover, bids me tell thee he will 
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send to the Indians^ by the first oppor¬ 
tunity^ to seek, and, if possible, recover 
Ihy lost child/' 

The ancient prejudices of the Heer 
against his peaceable neighbours of Coa- 
quanock now rushed to his heart, and 
were there buried for ever in a flood of 
gratitude. The mention of his daugh* 
ter, combined with the generous gifts 
and never broken promises of William 
Penn, overpowered the old father, and 
he wept aloud. When his emotions had 
somewhat subsided, he took Shadrach's 
hand and said, Friend, I cannot thank 
thee." There is no need, friend Pi¬ 
per. All that William Penn aslis^oi 
thee, is that thou wilt believe that men 
were not made, like the beasts of the 
forest, only to shed each other’s blood." 
The Heer stood corrected, for lie remem- 
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berecl the sneers he had thrown out 
against his peaceable nei^bours^ the 
Big Hats of Coaquanock, 

Aided by the good people of Coaqiia- 
nock, whom the spirit moved to second 
zealously the exertions of those of El- 
singburgh, that village was renewed, 
and swarmed again like a bec-hive. 
The Heer and his people long retained 
a grateful recollection of the kindness of 
the good William Penn^ with the excep* 
tion^ however^ of the Dominie and aunt 
Ediths who were accustomed to flout all 
good works^ and to despise the kind 
offices of all, save those whom they 
"iv^l^pleased to denominate the elect. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Notwithstanding the testimony of 
King James the First, Cotton Mather, 
and divers other unquestionable au¬ 
thorities, backed by the opinions of a 
g'ood portion of mankind, in all time 
piist, there are a vast many philosophers 
of this unbelieving age, who adect to 
doubt the existence of witclicra4’t,^''or 
diabolism, in the affairs of this world. 
There is no use in arguing with such 
sturdy unbelievers. We will therefore 
content ourselves with expressing a firm 
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conviction^ that this influence does exist 
even at this present time; and that its 
effects are every day to be seeii^ more 
especially in certain highly gifted per¬ 
sons being thereby enabled to perforin 
tasks^ which in the ordinary limits of 
the human faculties would be quite im¬ 
possible. 

"'In no instance does this diabolical, or 
magical power, this direct influence of 
what Sir Walter Scott calls “ gramarye/' 
appear so evident to us, as in the ease 
with which certain great authors prod.uce 
those immortal works, that‘succeed each 
other with the rapidity of the discharges 
of^repeatiug gun. Indeed, if we look 
back to the first invention of printing, 
an art wdiich may be said to be the 
parent of authorship, we shall trace it 
to thi.s dilibolical inlluenco, in the ease 
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of the renowned Doctor Faustus^ whose 
power of multiplying books was uni¬ 
versally ascribed to the direct agency of 
gramarye, and who to this day is fami¬ 
liarly coupled with the spirit of darkness. 
Nay, the doctor, according to unques¬ 
tionable tradition, was finally carried 
away, in consequence of a compact, the 
conditions of which every body is ac¬ 
quainted with. This origin of the art 
is comineiriorated in the singular fact, 
that a certain class of persons employed 
in the printing-offices are to this day 
familiarly called printer’s devils, indu¬ 
bitably with reference to this diabolical 
origin of the art. The name o£ this 
mischievous and evil disposed familiar, 
or bad spirit, who inspired Doctor Faus- 
lus, was Mephostophilos, as we learn 
from Christopher Marlow, from whom 
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as great a man as Will Shakspeare bor¬ 
rowed a great many good things. 

That this same Mephostophilos still 
exercises great influence in the affairs of 
authors and printers^ and occasionally 
contracts to lend his assistance on certain 
conditions^ is, we think, sufficiently ap¬ 
parent in the case of various great writers 
now living, wlio, not to be profane, cer¬ 
tainly write as if the d—1 were in them. 
Some we behold committing the most 
foul offences against our mortal enemy, 
common sense; others exhibiting un¬ 
questionable proofs of the inspiration 
which animates them, by attacking.and 
tearing to pieces the characters of men, 
women, and little children, and thus com¬ 
mitting the most wanton depredations 
on the scanty stock of human happiness. 
Bat if the truth must be ventured upon. 
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in no class of writers do we see this 
diabolical spirit so clearly evinced^ as 
among the critics^ who, not to speak 
irreverently of these dispensers of fame, 
do certainly display a most horrible pro¬ 
pensity to wickedness, in mauling and 
cutting up innocent authors, with as 
little remorse as if they were so many 
cabbages or pumpkins. 

Another most pregnant example of 

this actual agency of the great printer's 

devil 'yclept Mephostophilos, is that of 

the celebrateil person known by the 

appellation of the Great Unknown/* 

0 

who, if we might be allowed the sug¬ 
gestion, is no other than Mephostqphilos 
himself. Not to mention his prerogative 
of being invisible, and his power of 
keeping his own secret, two things un« 
exampled in the history of successful 
authors, both which savour strongly of 
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"gramarye,** there are other shrewd in¬ 
dications of this identity. We have 
some little experience in these matters 
and hold it utterly impossible for a 
mere mortal man^ with one head and one 
right hand, to write books of any sort, 
much less such astonishing clever stories 
as those of the Great Unknown, at the 
rate he doth, without having actually 
bargained with some evil agent to assist 
him. That mental Scots Piddle, which 
scholars denominate the cacoethes scri- 
bcn(b\ can never sulficiently account for 
the supernatural celerity with which he 
litters his works to the w'oiid, unless 
aided by the supposition of some wicked 
compact, or, what is more probable, of 
our author being no other than Mephos- 
tophilos himself. 

This theory of the agency of the evil 
one in the writing of books, is by no 
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means slo improbable as may seem at 
first sight, nor is the Great Unknown 
the only writer of the present time, to 
whom the impiilatioii may be reasona* 
bly applied, in onr opinion. What else 
could have tempted my Lord Byron and 
Mr. Southey to outrage the Judgment 
Seat of Heaven in their two Visions 
or what but this, could have prompted 
Mr. Thomas Moore to mingle his poeti¬ 
cal fictions, and mix up the puny fires 
of his sensual inspiration, with those 
sacred documents which form the rock 
of our faith ; to blast the reputation of 
the angels, by giving to them the de¬ 
sires and the frailties of the most^dege- 
uerate of the daughters of men ? Cer¬ 
tainly it is not uncharitable to suppose 
these works were written either by ‘per¬ 
sons, who, to use the common phrase. 
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had got the d~l in them/' or who 
were at least instigated by his immediate 
agency. Nothing less than a direct 
jogging of the elbow, from some mis¬ 
chievously inclined spirit, could, in our 
humble trans>atlantic opinion, have 
prompted these mere mortal men thus to 
** rush in w^here angels dare not tread 
or stimulated the wayward genius of my 
Lord Byron, ever sickening, as it would 
seem, after singularity, to attempt, at 
this time of day, to prove the father of 
evil, the author of all our woes, an 
enlightened philosopher; and the first 
murderer, a pious seeker after know¬ 
ledge. 

In thus attempting to identify the 
""" Great Unknown" with the great Me- 
phojtophilos, who is supposed to have 
been the inventor of the mischievous art 
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of priutin^^ (so obnoxious to the Holy 
Alliance^ doubtless on account of its 
diabolical origin,) we have not the most 
remote intention to raise a prejudice 
against that mysterious person. Indeed, 
we have no doubt that this suggestion 
will increase the avidity of the juvenile 
world, for the perusal of these thrice 
profitable works—profitable to the au* 
thor, profitable to the printer, and pro¬ 
fitable to the booksellers. Our object 
was simply to offer some probable 
theory or hypothesis, whereby this dis¬ 
tracting question, which hath already, 
like the old controversy concerning 
atoms, set the learned and unlearned 
together by the ears, might be settled, 
and mankind thereafter sleep quietly 
over these productions, without being 
disturbed with the insatiable twitches 
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of au ever wakeful curiosity. Our cx- 
plaiiatiori is, we think, most peculiarly 
happy, since, while it offers a satisfac¬ 
tory solution concerning the miraculous 
conception ainl delivery of these popu- 
lar works, it likewise explains the nature 
and source of that singular faculty of be¬ 
witching his readers, which our author 
possesses in such perfection. Under the 
influence of this, they become blinded 
to his most glaring faults, and come at 
length actually to swallow the unec^ual- 
led impossibility of a woman (having a 
tongue) being silent, through the whole 
course of tliree volumes! 

The gentle and courteous reader 
has, doubtless, long before this, dis¬ 
covered that we ourselves deal in no 
such wicked mysteries, and that we lay 
claim to no inspiration but what is 
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honestly come by at least. No motive 
of profit or convenience can possibly 
induce us to make any covenant with 
Mephostophilos, or any other evil dis¬ 
posed enormity, or to introduce our 
readers to a fellowship with any being 
more mischievous than an author. So 
far from this, we will for the present 
take our leave of him, wdth an honest, 
old fashioned benediction on his house 
and all within it, which, in truth, may 
not be altogether superfluous, seeing 

I 

there be so many evil spirits abroad 
iiow-a-days, both in prose and poetrv. 

“ S.l'Mt Fi-rtiicL- anil Siiiut Benediglit, 

HIes!>e this house from wicked wight, 

From the iiiglitmare and the gobiin, 

That is hight Good Fellow Ilobiii j 
Keep it from all evil spirits, 

Fairies, weasels, rats and fen ets, 

From Curfew time 
'Fo the next prime.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


** Through uutrackM woods, a weary Wiiy, 
They wander’d wilh great puin ; 

And some that went forth on that day, 
Never return’d again.” 


After the savages had completed the 
plundering and burning of the village, 
they departed with their prisoners to- 

II 

wards the river, on whose banks the 
principal part of them resided. Besides 
the fair Christina and Koningsmarkc, 
the captives consisted of Counsellor Lud¬ 
wig .Varlett, Lob Dotterel, a poor man 
named Claas Tomeson, his wife and 
child, and that likely fellow Cupid, who, 
for some cause or other, seemed rather 
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to accompany them voluntarily than by 
compulsion. 

They shaped their course to the west¬ 
ward^ passing through deep forests, 
where the sound of the axe had never 
been heard, and where the wifd animals 
had hitherto maintained undisturbed 
possession. Poor Christina was soon so 
worn down wi(h grief and fatigue, that 
she was incapable of keeping up with 
the rest of the party, and had not the 
Long Finne sometimes taken her in his 
arms and carried her through the swamps 
she would have been murdered by the 
savages, who several times turned back 
and threatened her with their tomahawks. 
At the end of the first day’s journey, the 
luckless wife of Claas Tomeson, whose 
infant was scarcely a month old, was so 
worn down, that the Indians debated 
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whether they should not put an end to 
them both. Finally it was resoUed 
upon, and they were despatched, in spite 
a( the shrieks of Christina, and the ago¬ 
nizing cries of the husband, who was 
first tied to a tree, and tluis he witnessed, 
without being able to make a single 
effort to prevent il, the fate of his liclp- 
less wife, and still more helpless infant. 

Three days more they journejed in 
this manner, Christina every day becom¬ 
ing more wx'ak, and every moment ex¬ 
pecting to meet the fate of the [)oor 
woman and her child. Towards the 
evening of the fourth, they approached 
the'banks of the river on which dwelt 
the tribe of the Rolling Thunder, and 

gave the war-whoop, which wasanswered 

/ 

by the women, children, and old men 
that had remained at home. One of the 
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warriors had been previon'lly sent to the 
town to inform them of the success of 
the expedition, and prepare them for a 
frolic. Accordingly, the party was met 
about half a mile trom the town, by an 
infuriated rabble, arnicii vTithgnns, clubs, 
and tomahawks, hallooing and whooping* 
with horrible exultation, mixe^k with 
cries of vengeance, from the kindred of 
those who had been slain in the attack 
upon Elsingburgh. 

Poor Claas Tomeson was selected, on 
this occasion, for the object of their 
internal merriment, lie was stripped, 
painted black with charcoal, and ap¬ 
prized that if he gained the door of the 
council house, which was pointed out to 
him, he would be safe. They then gave 
him the start about six paces, and Claas 
ran for his life, followed by t!je yelling 
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creWj who assailed him with every in¬ 
genuity of torture they could devise; 
beating him with clubs^ cutting at him 
with their tomahawks^ and sometimes 
putting the muzzles of their guns close 
to his naked skin and firing powder into 
itj powowing and beating their rude 
drums«all the while. Poor Class, al¬ 
though wounded and maimed in a cruel 
manner, animated by a last hope, exerted 
himself to the utmost, and at length 
succeeded in gaining the door of the 
council house, that sanctuary even 
among barbarians. He seized the door¬ 
post, and at the same instant fainted 
under his tortures and exertions. A dis- 
pute now arose, whether he had fairly 
entitled himself to the condition upon 
which his life was to be spared, and it 
was with great difficulty the old men 
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could restrain the infuriated youth from 
despatching him. At length it was 
agreed to spare tlie victim^ at least for 
the present, and he was carried to a wig¬ 
wam, where a doctor or conjurer was 
sent to attend upon him. 

The first thing the doctor did, was to 
mumble to himself a parcel of uncon¬ 
nected jargon, which poor Claas as little 
comprehended as a civilized patient does 
a civilized doctor, when he describes his 
symptoms. He then caused a large fire 
to be made, and the door to be shut, and 
thereupon began to cut capers and shout 
aloud, until he was in a glorious per¬ 
spiration ; it beinghis opinion, that when¬ 
ever a patient could not take sufficient 
exercise to produce this effect upon him¬ 
self, the next best thing was for the doc- 
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tor to do it for him. So^ also^ if it was 
necessary to take medicines^ or fast^ the 
practice of the Indian doctor was to take 
the physic^ and undergo the penance 

himself; all which equally redounded to 

* 

the benefit of the sick man—provided 
the doctor was well paid. Without that 
indispensable preliminary, this mode of 
cure was divested of all its efficacy. 
After capering himself into a fine per¬ 
spiration, and swallowing a dose of some¬ 
thing, the doctor inquired of Claus how 
he felt himself. The poor fellow^^ who 
was soon recovered to the use of his 
senses, thought it most prudent to com¬ 
pliment the doctor by saying he was 
much better; for he was apprehensive 
that if the doctor lost all hope of finally 
curing his patient, he might cut the mat- 
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ter short and save his credit^ by recom¬ 
mending an auto da fe, so he professed 
himself marvellously benefited. 

The next day the doctor came again, 
cut a few more capers, talked a little 
jargon, and took a drink of strong 
liquor, or rum, in order to strengthen 
his patient, who, as before, declared 
the great benefit he received from the 
prescription. The third time, the doc¬ 
tor brought with him his great medicine, 
as he called it^ which w'as to perfect the 
cure. He began with making the most 
diabolical faces imaginable; then he 
puflFed, and strained, and struggled, as 
if contesting wnth some invisible being 
with might and main. Presently he 
ceased, crying out, at the same time, 
Mila-mila-kipokitie koasab,” which, 
in the learned language of the. Indians, 
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means, breeches.” 

This being'explained to Claas, and he 
at the same time assured that the success 
of the great medicine depended upon 
his complying with the requisitions of 
the doctor, he was fain to give up his 
breeches. The doctor then commenced 
another great contest with the invisible 
maneto, whom he again tumbled on 
the floor with a mighty efTort, exclaim¬ 
ing at the same time—Mila-mila-ca- 
potionia,” which means give me thy 
coat.” With this also poor Claas com¬ 
plied. Hereupon the doctor began a 
struggle more desperate than the pre¬ 
ceding, which terminated in his crying 
out aloud—Mila-inila papakionian,” 
which means, give me thy waistcoat. 
Claas parted with his red waistcoat, 
gorgeously bedecked with round inetal 
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biiUons^ with a sore heart. In this way 
the doctor gradually divested his patient 
of all his valuables^ and at lengthy 
looking round to see if there was any 
thing left, he took out of his leathern 
pouch an eagle’s feather, and, pulling 
some of the down, blew it in the face 
of his patient, crying out— Houana! 
houana ! — rnagai! jnagai I” ^Tis done 
—*tis done—he is strong, he is strong.’* 
Then carefully gathering together* (he 
various items of his fee, he marched 
with astonishing dignity and gravity out 
of the wigwam. In process of time 
honest Claas actually recovered, furnish- 
iiig a pregnant example of the excellent 
effects resulting from the doctor’s taking 
his own prescrij)tions, instead of ad¬ 
ministering them to the patient. 

In the mean while a council had been 
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held for the purpose of ^lecidiiig the 
destinies of the other prisoners. Agree¬ 
ably to the customs of these people, 
the relatives of an Indian killed in bat¬ 
tle have the choice, either of adopting 
a prisoner in the room of the friend they 
have lost, or of putting him to death 
by torture. Accordingly, Christina, 
Koningsmarke, Counsellor Varlett, Lob 
Dotterel, and Claas Tomeson, the laU 
ter scarce recovered from the effects of 
the gauntlet he had ruti^ were brought 
forth in front of the council house, to 
receive their doom of death or adoption. 

The mothers of three warriors stain 
at the attack upon Elsingburgh came 
forth, howling, and tearing their long 
black hair, like so many furies thirsting 
for the blood of their victims ; while 
the young children, taught from their 
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infancy to banquet on the tortures of 
their enemies^ stood ready to assist^ if 
necessary^ in executing the judgment. 
After examining the prisoners for a few 
minutes^ as if debating whether to yield 
to the suggestions of policy or ven¬ 
geance, a young squaw came forward, 
and taking the hand of Christina, ex¬ 
claimed—Five moons ago I lost a 
sister, who was carried away by the 
Mohawks; thou shalt take her place, 

t 

and be unto me as a sister/* The old 
men signified their acquiescence, and 
the Indian girl led her white sister to 
her wigwam. 

The wife of the chief who was •slain 
in attempting to detain the boat, as we 
have heretofore stated, then stepped 
forth, after having for a while contem¬ 
plated the face and form of the Long 
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Finiie, and addressed the old men— 

My children have lost a father, 1 a 
husband—revenge is sweet—but who 
will hunt for us^ and supply us with 
food in the long winters, if 1 should say, 
let us sacrifice this white-man who killed 
a red chief? No—let him be my slave, 
and hunt forme, as he did who is now 
gone to the land of spirits/’ Her choice 
was in like manner sanctioned by the 
sages, and Koningsmarke was given to 
the Indian widow as her husband, or 
slave, as she should ultimately decide. 

Next came the turn of Lob Dotterel, 
whose bald pate excited, in no small de¬ 
gree^ the wonder of the forest kings, 
who had heard the story of his scalp 
coming off in such a miraculous man¬ 
ner. A grand council had been held 
upon his wig, but they could make no- 
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thing of it. The prevailing opinion 
was, that it was a great medicine, by 
the virtue of which Lob had escaped all 
damage from an operation so fatal to 
others, and that the high constable was 
a sort of wizard, whom it would be some¬ 
what dangerous to meddle with. After 
a long talk among the old men, it was 
at length decided to spare him for the 
present, with a view to his instructing 
them in the method of compounding 
this great medicine, so important to the 
safety of the Indian warrior. 

Counsellor Varlett and Claas Tome- 
son now only remained to be adjudged, 
and the assemblage of women and child- 
ren began to murmur at the thoughts cf 
losing what is considered a high frolic 
among them, in like manner as civilized 
women and children delight in seeing a 
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mail hanged. The mothers of two of 

the w^arriors slain at Elsingburgh^ came 

forward, and clamorously demanded their 

victims,; a demand, which, according 

to the sacred customs of the savages, 

must not be denied. Their doom was 

accordingly pronounced, and hailed by 

the dismal scalp halloo, the signal of 

torture and death. The two victims 

were accordingly seized, stripped, and 

painted black, and beaten with sticks 

by the women and boys, ('laas Tome- 

son's hands were then tied behind his 

back with a rope, the other end of which 

was fastened to a stake about fifteen 

feet high, leaving sufficient length to 
% 

admit of his going round it two or three 
times, and back again. A chief then 
addressed the multitude, urging every 
topic calculated t9 excite their ruling^ 
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passion of revenge, and was answered 
by a yell that made the vast forest ring. 

Then began a scene of horror, which 
has been often witnessed by the daunt¬ 
less spirits who marched in the van, to 
the exploring and settling of this new 
world, and which may perhaps, in some 
measure, serve to excuse their harshness 
to that unhappy race, by whom their 
friends and brothers had so often suf¬ 
fered. The Indian men first approached, 
and fired powder into his naked skin. 
Then they lighted the pile, composed 
of sticks, one end of which was previous¬ 
ly charred by fire laid around the post, 
at the distance of five or six yards. A 
party of these exasperated and inhuman 
beings, then seizing the burning brands, 
surrounded the wretched victim, and 
ihrust them into his naked body. Pre- 
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senting tliemselves on every side^ which 
ever way he ran^ he met the fiends witti 
their burning faggots^ and if he stood 
Btilb they all assailed him at once. The 
squaws then threw the hot ashes and 
burning coals upon his bare head^ which^ 
falling upon the ground^ in a little while 
he had nothing to tread upon but a bed 
of fire. Claas called them cow'ards— 
women—and begged them to shoot him 
like men and warriors. But they only 
answered him with laughter^ shouts, and 
new tortures, Claas then, in the agony 
of his sufferings, besought the Almighty 
to have compassion upon him, and per< 
mit him at once to die. Hark!” cried 
the warriors, “ he is a woman, he is no 
warrior, he cries out like a coward.” 
Exhausted, at length, with pain and 
exertion, he laid himself down upon his 
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face,' gradually losing all acuteness of ^ 
sensation, and apparently becoming al¬ 
most insensible. But from this blessed 
apathy he was roused by an old hag, 
who, placing some burning coals on a 
piece of bark, threw them upon his 
back, which was now excoriated from 
head to foot. The poor victim again 
started upon his feet, and walked slowly 
round the post, gazing with a vacant 
look on those about him, and appearing 
hardly to know what was going for¬ 
ward. Perceiving that he no longer 
was susceptible to suffering, a chief 
came behind him, and buried his toma¬ 
hawk in the back of his head. He fell, 
and yielded his tortured spirit without a 
groan. 

It now came to the turn of Ludwig 
Yarlett, who had witnessed this scene 
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with a decree of firmness peculiar to 
that class of people who march in the 
. van of civilization, in our woody pro¬ 
gress, and whose daily toils, dangers and 
exposures, gradually render them almost 
insensible to fear or sufiering. Per¬ 
ceiving his fate to be inevitable, he re¬ 
solved to meet it like a man ; at the 
same time a thought came over him, 
that he might possibly escape the tor- 
tures of his poor comrade. By means of 
some little smattering of their language, 
which be had acquired as a trader, he 
managed to make some of the chiefs 
comprehend that he was in possession of 
a great medicine, so powerful, as to ren- 
der those acquainted with the secret, in- 
vulnei'able to a rifle ball. The chiefs 
shook their heads, with a sort of incre¬ 
dulous chuckle, and asked him if he 
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were willing to try the experiioerit in 
his own person* Ludwig said yes^ and 
desired that five or six of them w'ould 
load their guns, while he placed himself 
about twenty yards distant* They did 
so, and the crowd stood in breathless 
anxiety to witness the virtues of the great 
medicine. One—two—three—fire !*' 

cried he; and the next instant he lay 
stretched a corse. The Indians ran up 
to him,^nd then, for the first time, com¬ 
prehending the whole affair, they be¬ 
came mad with rage and disappointment. 
They tore his body into pieces, scooped 
up his blood with their hands, and drank 
it smoking hot, and finally, tossed his 
limbs into the ilames* But the brave 
Ludwig felt it not, and escapedi by his 
presence of mind, the sad aud lingering 
tortures of Indian cruelty. 
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This horrible festival was concluded 
by a drinking match, which they were 
enabled to carry to the most extravagant 
excess, by means of a quantity of spirits 
they had taken at the village of Elsiiig- 
burgh. The two tribes, who had been 
jointly engaged in that expedition, first 
separated, the one crossing the river, in 
order that the remembrance of former 
injuries, which is the first impulse of 
intoxication in the mind of an Indian, 
might not produce hostilities between 
the two. They then appointed persons 
to secrete their arms, and maintain order 
during the scene which was to ensue. 

The debauch then commenced, by pour- 

% 

ing a keg of spirits into a large kettle, 
and dipping it out with wooden ladles. 
A scene ensued which baffles all des¬ 
cription. The shoutings, hallooings. 
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whoopings, and slirieks, of each party, 
were heard at intervals, during the whole 
night, and the morning presented the 
wretched bacchanals, dejected, worn out, 
and melancholy in the extreme. Some 
had their clothes torn from their backs, 
some were wounded, others crippled, 
and three dead bodies marked the bloody 
excesses to which barbarians are prone, 
when t^eir dormant passions are excited 
by that most pernicious foe of savage 
and civilized man, strong drink. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


* 1 have some little smattering ot Gret'k, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Egyptian, 

Welsh, Irish, Datch, and Biscayan 
Indeed, all the tongues of Europe, 

Asia, and Africa, are tolerably fuiiiiliar— 
But in America, and the new-found world, 
1 very much fear there be some languages 
That would go near to puzzle me.’* 


In the mean time Christina was taken 
home by the Indian girl^ who was caHed 
Aonetti, which siguifiGS Deer Eyes^ from 
their resemblance in wildness and bril* 
liancy to those of that animal. Aonetti 
was co.nsidered the beauty of the village, 
having, in addition to her fine eyes, a 
profusion of long black hair, a pretty, 
round, graceful figure, and an expression 
of tender seriousness in her countenance. 
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peculiarly interesting. The family con- 
sistecl of Aoiietti's mother, an aged 
widow, and the Shadow, her only 

son, one of the most distinguished war¬ 
riors and hunters of the tribe. Night 
Shadow was upwards of six feet high, 
straight as a pine, active as the deer, 
and brave as a lion. He could turn his 
face towards any point of the compass, 
and march a hundred miles through the 
forest without deviating to the right or 
to the left; he could follow the track of 
man or beast upon the dry leaves, with 
the sagacious instinct of a hound ; and 
ill hunting he disdained to puraue any 
but the noblest beasts of the forest. 
The wigwam inhabited by this family 
was of the better sort, having two rooms, 
partitioned off from each other by strips 
of barkt 
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Christina became an inmate of this 
simple habitation, and was treated in all 
respects as if she were the daughter of 
the same mother. Aonetti was very 
fond of her, and gave her the name of 
Mimi, which, in her language, signified 
the Turtle Dove. The mother addressed 
her as daughter, the young people as 
sister. Among the savages, all women, 
whatever be their rank, work, if they 
are capable of employment. With the 
exception of a few slaves, who were 
sometimes reserved from among their 
prisoners, the labours of the field and of 
the household, were all performed by 
the females. Poor Christina, whose edu¬ 
cation had little qualified her for this 
mode of life, made but an aukward hand 
at planting corn, and little Deer Eyes 
often laughed at her bringing up, as 
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quite ridiculous for a woman. Christina 
was therefore indulged in the perform¬ 
ance of less laborious duties^ such as 
bringing water from the springs just in 
the centre of the village; gathering 
cranberries^ and preparing their daily 
meals; to which last she soon became 
adequate, as their art of cookery was 
‘extremely simple. In this manner the 
time passed away, heavily indeed ; but 
although her thoughts perpetually re¬ 
curred to her home in the village of 
Elsingburgh, and to the kindness of her 
father, now dead perhaps, or if living, 
mourning her absence in all the anxiety 
of perfect ignorance whether she were 
living or dead; still Christina did not 
sink under her misfortunes. Perhaps 
the secret consciousness that her lover 
was near, and shared her fate, contri- 
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bated not a little to support her in these 
hours of trial. 

The Long Pinne, whose life^ as we 
have before stated^ wTas reprieved by the 
widow, became her slave, according to 
the Indian custom. For a time he was 
narrowly watched, and never suffered out 
of sight of the village. But perceiving 
that he preserved a cheerful countenance, 
and seemed by degrees to become recon¬ 
ciled to his situation, they gradually re¬ 
laxed in their vigilance, and sometimes 
took him out bunting with them. 

The first time this happened, the Long 
Finne, anxious to distinguish himself, 
shot so well, that the savage hunters be- 
came-not a little jealous; for they are 
extremely tenacious of their superior 
skill, not only in war, but in hunting. 
Perceiving this to be the case, Konings- 
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marke designedly missed several shots^ 
and they became highly pleased to think 
that his first success vras merely owing 
to chance. By degrees^ as he gained 
their confidence, they suffered him to go 
into the woods by himself to hunt, so 
that if he could have endured the thought 
of deserting Christina, he might, in all 
•probability, have escaped. He often 
debated whether it would not be better 
to attempt returning to Elsingburgh 
with a view to apprise the Heer of his 
daughter’s situation, in order that mea¬ 
sures might be taken to ransom her; 
but the fear that the savages might per¬ 
haps revenge his desertion by the sacri¬ 
fice of his fellow prisoners, deterred him 
from putting this project into execution. 

In the intervals of his labours, and in 
the evening, the Long Finne, when he 
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liad become sufficiently acquainted with 
the Indian language^ was amused with 
the conversation of an aged Indian war¬ 
rior, the father of his mistress, who re¬ 
sided in the family. Ollentangi, as he 
was called, had been in his day a great 
warrior, statesman and hunter. But he 
was now nearly seventy years old, and, 
being subject to rheumatism, the com¬ 
mon malady of the old Indians, lived a 
life of leisure, and passed his time prin¬ 
cipally in smoking. Ollentangi was 
considered as one of the wisest men of 
his tribe, and, indeed, so far as the light 
of nature would carry him, was justly 
entitled to the appellation of a sage. 

' I, 

Had his opportunities been equal, be 
might perhaps have been a Solon or a 
Socrates. With this old man Konings- 
marke often discussed the comparative 
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excellence of the Iiidiuu religion, cus¬ 
toms, laws, and modes of sociely, con- 
trasled with those of civilized nations, 
and was frequently surprised at the in¬ 
genuity with which he supported the 
superior happinc*s and virtn.e of the 
savages. 

It was Oilentaugi’s opinion, that the 
(jireat Spirit had made the rcfl-men for 
(he shade, and the whitc-n'.on for the 
sunshine ; the former to hunt, the latter 
to work. 

Your Black Gowns,’’ would he say, 
tell us to believe as they do, and live 
as they live. They say we must set 
about dividing our forests, puttUig up 
fences, and ploughing with horses and 
oxen. But who is to say what shall 
belong to each man, that we may put up 
our fences accordingly ? Where are we 
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to get oxen and horses? We have 
nothing but furs to pay for them, and if 
we leave off hunting before we have be¬ 
come farmers, we shall neither have funs 
to barter, nor meat to support us. As 
to our religion,’* continued he, " wc 
think we can understand it, but that is 
more than wc can say of \ours. Onr 
religion is fitted for our state of nature ; 
it is incorporated with onr liabits and 
manners, and we must change these 
before we are fit to become Christians. 
You may in time make us bad Indian.s, 
but you will never make us good white- 
men. Be certain that so long as we 
have plenty of game, we shall never 
become farmers, nor send our children 
to school, nor believe in your Gods.” 

" You talk of our Gods, Ollentangi,” 
said Koiiitigsmarke—we acknow ledge 
but one.” 
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"" Ycs^ but then you have a Good 

Spirit and an Evil Spirit, and your Good 

Spirit is, according to your own account, 

not so powerful as your Bad one, who not 

only causes your world to be overrun 

with evil, but actually carries off a vast 

many more people than your Good 

Spirit. It would seem, from this, that 

he was the more powerful of the two. 

Besides, your Black Gowns have assured 

me that their Good Spirit is composed of 

three Good Spirits, all equal; therefore, 

you must have more Gods thauone."* 

Koriingsmarke endeavoured to explain 

the mystery of the Trinity to Ollentangi, 

% 

but without effect. It was beyond the 
comprehension of the man of nature^ 
who continued obstinately to affirm^ 
that if the Great Spirit was composed of 
three Great Spirits, they must have a 
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plurality of spirits^ and that if it was not 
so composed^ thei\ his doctrine could not 
- be true. Such is the utmost extent to 
which human reason can carry the man 
of nature. 

One day Ollcntangi came, and with 
much g-ravity informed Koningsmarke 
that he had a great project in his hcad^ 
for the benefit of the white-men. 

Listen/’ said he. That you are a 
miserable race in your own country, ap¬ 
pears certain, or you would not have 
come hither to disturb us. Novv our 
wise men have just determined to send 
some of our best conjurers out to your 
country^ to convert your people to our 
belief; to leach them to hunt the deer, 
and to live without cheating one another 
in making bargains : what think you of 
this?*' 
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But/' said Koningsinarkejyoiircon- 
jurers don’t untlerstand our language.” 

Oh^ that is easily got over. They 
shall teach your people ours/' replied 
Ollcntangi. 

Well^ but the state of society is so 
different among us^ that your conjurers 
could never teach us to live as you do— 
besides^ we have so little game, that if 
we all became hunters we should be 
likely to starve.” 

Oh, but w e shall soon remedy that 
—we shall plant acorns, and they in 
time will grow into great forests of trees, 
and game will increase accordingly.” 

Yes, but wdiat shall we do wjjile the 
trees are growing ? We have a saying, 
that while the grass grows the steed 
starves. It will take five thousand 
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moona for the forest to become like 
these.” 

Well, and how long will it take for 
an Indian to become a white-man ? A 
little tree, if let alone, will grow into a 
great one within a certain time. It lakes 
longer to change men than trees. But 
let us proceed : our conjurers shall teach 
you, among other things, to believe in 
all our great medicines, to make an 
eagle’s feather protect you from a bullet, 
a fish-bone ward off' the lightning, and a 
tobacco leaf secure you from all the dan¬ 
gers of the forest. They shall teach you 
all these things ” 

But we can’t be taught such things, 
Ollentangi; we shall not be able to com¬ 
prehend how, or believe that a fish-bone 
can be made to keep ofiTlightning. ^Tis 
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contrary to all our experience, and, to 
wiy the truth, is too foolish for the most 
ig’iioraut among* us to believe, if it is 
a mystery, we can't comprehend it; if 
it is no mystery, 'Lis no better than non¬ 
sense.'* 

Very well—you tell me our religion 
is too foolish for your wisdom, and yours 
is too wise for our folly. We shall 
teach you a little of our ignorance in 
these matters, that you may compre¬ 
hend us; and you shall teach us some 
of your wisdom, that we may compre¬ 
hend you. This will be proper and 
neighbourly. Wc shall in time make 
men of yon. I don't think your case 
(jiiite desperate.” 

But you will not be able to teach 
us ignorance, as you call it. The mind 
never goes backwards." 
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' Yotr liave jiist acknowledged what 
1 \1fant you to believe^ namely, that we 
Indians are wiser and happier than you. 
I have known several nhitemen be¬ 
come Indians, but [ never saw an Indian 
turn while-rnan. Therefore, ii’ the hu¬ 
man mind never goes backwards, *tis a 
proof that the state of nature is better 
than the civilized stafe.*^ 

One evcnlngKoningsmarke undertook 
to prove to Oilchtangi, that a people 
who cultivated the ground had a right 
to take it away from iho^e who only 
hunted upon it, because it was the will 
of the Great Spirit that the human race 
should increase to the greatest {)ossiblt* 
number in all parts of the world. Now’ 
you red-men pretend to occupy the 
whole country for a hundred miles 
round/' said the Long Finne, though 
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there is but two or three hundred of 
you, and it is large enough, if properly 
cultivated, to support five hundred times 
as many.” 

Very well,” replied Ollentangi ; 
you say it is the will of the Great 
Spirit that men should increase and be 
happy. You told me the other day, I 
remember, that your countrymen came 
here to look for land, because there w ere 
too many people and too little land in 
their country. People then, by your ac¬ 
count, can increase too fast for their 
happiness. Now this never happens to 
us red-men, therefore we are happier 
than you. Besides, you tried^ to per¬ 
suade me, not long since, that hardly 
one in a hundred of the white people 
were happy when they returned to the 
region of souls. It is plain, therefore. 
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that the more people there are in this 
world, the more they will want land, 
and the greater will be the number of 
the miserable in a future state. How is 
this r 

Koningsmarke undertook to explain 
all these matters, but they were beyond 
the reach of the old man’s philosophy, 
although one of the most acute Indians 
of the new world. Among other things, 
Ollentangi laughed, a thing he very 
seldom did, when Koningsmarke im¬ 
peached the right of the Indians to the 
forests, which they had possessed for 
several generations. 

Listen to me,’* said he—'' More 
than twenty thousand moons ago, a fe¬ 
male pappoose was found, only a month 
old, in the waters of a lake, lying in a 
little canoe of rushes. When this pap- 
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poose grew up, she became a great pro¬ 
phetess, and before she disappeared she 
foretold the coming of the white-men. 
She performed many strange and won¬ 
derful things^ such as turning night into 

X 

day, and water into dry land. As our 
people increased, she made this conti¬ 
nent, which was, at first, but a little 
island ; and told us to remove hither, 
for we lived a great many months’ jour¬ 
ney towards the rising sun. Though 
our people were as yet but few% we 
wanted room to hunt; so the squaw 
went to the water-side, and prayed that 
the little island might gro>Y bigger, for 
the use of her chosen people. The 
Great Spirit hereupon sent a great num¬ 
ber of tortoises and muskrats, that 
brought mud, sand, and other things, 
so that, ill time, the island became a 
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great continent. In memory of this 
service^ our tribe was divided into two 
parts ; one of which is called tlic Mud- 
Turtle. the other the Muskrat. Now, 


as our great grandmother made this 
country for our own use entirely, and on 

J j ^ 
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purpose tliat we might have plenty of 
room to hunt in, it is plain that yon 
white-men can have no claim upon it. 
but that yon tell us great lies about 
your Great Spirit having inatlc it for 


you.” 

At another time, Koningsmarkc took 
occasion to treat Ollentangi’s philosophy 
and religion with very little ceremony, 
affirming that it was nothing but the 
light of nature, which only served to 
lead people astray. 

, Very good,” replied Ollentangi— 

ft 

I see every day, the bears, beavers. 
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and all other animals, pursuing thmr 
natural impulses, by which they attain 
to such a degree of happiness as they 
are capable of enjoying. The beasts 
that live ia the woods follow, then, what 
you call the light of nature—now which 
is the happiest, a dog that is chained 
up all day, whipped, and kicked into 
the knowledge of white'men, to snarl 
and bite, and point w ith his nose; or a 
deer that runs wild in the forest, and 
piV’siics what you call the light of na¬ 
ture 

I should think the deer,*’ replied 
Koningsmarke. 

Very well, then,** said Ollentangi; 
is it not the same with men ? You 
while-men arc the dogs that are chained 
up, and taught to bite each other; and 
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vie are the deer^ that ran free and wild 
in the woods.” 

Koningsmarke would then undertake 
to explain the distinction between man 
and all other animals ; the former being 
governed by reason^ the latter only by 
instinct, and therefore of an inferior 
race by nature. But Ollentangi stoutly 
denied that there was any difierence of 
this kind, since, if any thing, the ani¬ 
mals were wiser a great deal than men. 

" The beaver,” said he, “ builds 
better houses than we Indians, and the 
fox is better lodged in winter than v\e. 
Had we been naturally as reasonable as 
they, we should have made our habita¬ 
tions under ground, at least for the cold 
season. You white-men, it is true, 
build better bouses than the beavers, and 
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are better lodged that the foxes: but in 
attaining to this you have become a mi- 
serabic degenerate race of slaves, who do 
nothing but work all day long, and buy 
and sell every thing, from your Maker, 
down to the smallest article that you pos> 
sess. You see, therefore, that you have 
not such good reason as you think, for 
running down the light of nature, since, 
according to your own account, it must 
have guided you at first all your early 
and fancied improvements/* 

Koningsmarke then strove to convey 
to the mind of the poor savage, some 
definite idea with respect to the distinc*- 
tion between reason and inspiration, the 
latter of which he told him was the 
source of the Christian religion. Ollen- 
tangi shook his head. 

"" Yes! —this is what our jugglers 
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and conjurers tell us, They pretend 
that the Great Spirit sends his mes¬ 
sages by them. But we don’t believe 
because it is certain that if the 
Great Spirit had any messages, he 
would send them to the chiefs of the 
tribe, and not to such contemptible fel¬ 
lows.'' 

The more, in fact, that Koningsinarkc 
conversed with the old Indian, the more 
he became sensible that it was impossi¬ 
ble to make him comprehend the most, 
simple elements of our social and reli¬ 
gious systems. Long before the winter 
set in, the Long Finne became unaltera¬ 
bly copviiiced that all religions must be 
accommodated to the state of society, 
as well as the progress of intelligence ; 
that religion is an integral portion of 
both; and that the attempt to propa- 
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gate a system of faitli at war with either, 
must necessarily entirely fail, or, if par¬ 
tially successful, be productive of great 
moral evil. 

Many other discussions took place 
between Ollentangi and Koningsinarke, 
but we have already detailed sudicient 
to give some little idea of the confined 
views and opinions of an Indian sago. 
Besides, it is high time to return to tbe 
fair and gentle Christina, whom, though 
sometimes we seem to lose sight of, we 
never for a moment forget. 

During the first weeks of their capti¬ 
vity, such was the watchful jealousy of 
the savages, that Koningsmarke had no 
opportunity of speaking either to Chris¬ 
tina or honest Lob Dotterel, w ho, being 
neither hunter nor warrior, and having 
no little boys to keep in order, sunk into 
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a personage of very little consequence, 
in bis own opinion. The miracle of his 
wig, however, caused him to be some- 
what wondered at by the Indians. The 
Long Finne sometimes met Christina at 
the spring, without daring to talk but 
with his eyes. In time, however, he 
was less watched, and besides occa** 
sionally conversing, he sometimes met 
her in the forest gathering cranberries. 
On these occasions the desolate condi¬ 
tion of the poor girl, thus alone in the 
pathless wilderness without a friend but 
him, caused the gentle Christina to for¬ 
get the scar on his neck, and the warn¬ 
ings of Bombie of the Frizzled Head. 

I 

A flood of tender emotions rushed on 
her heart at these times, and, as the tears 
trickled from her eyes, which she turned 
up towards him like an infant looking 
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to its parent for protection^ she some- 
tunes forgot to resist when he kissed 
them away. The Long Finne occa¬ 
sionally came to the wigwam where 
Christina resided, and where his visits 
were not discouraged, more especially 
by the blue-eyed Swede and the dark¬ 
eyed Indian maid, the latter of whom^ 
in a little while, learned sufficient of their 
language to make herself understood on 
various little occasions. She was parti¬ 
cularly importunate with Christina to 
teach her how the Indian woixl kisakia^ 
which signifies I love,” was pro¬ 
nounced in her native language. 

It was not long, in fact, before the 
gentle Christina and the Deer Eyes, with 
that quick-sighted instinct common to 
their sex, discovered, or rather began to 
suspect, that they were, or would soon 
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become, rivals. At least it was so with 
Christina; for the ignorance of Aonetti 
ill the modes and customs (hat restrain 
the exhibition of certain feeliiii'S on the 
part of civilized women^ kepi her for a 
long time from knowing the state of 
Christina's heart. Tlic Indian women 
are as remarkable for the tenderness and 
warmth of their affections, as the Indian 
men are for their coldness and indiffer¬ 
ence. They become suddenly and 
strongly attached, especially to white 
men ; and, being entirely governed by 
the feelings of nature, do not hesitate to 
take upon themselves those advances, 
which, among civilized people, arc the 
province of men alone. The gentle and 
tender simplicity with ^^hich the Indian 
girls of the belter sort do this, is pecu¬ 
liarly affecting, and takes from their ad- 
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varices all appearance of indelicate for¬ 
wardness. 

The pro.'jrcss of this new sentiment 
ill the heart of AoiicUi^ was indicated in 
the increasin;^ lair^nor of her eyes ; her 
carelessness in the performance of do¬ 
mestic dul»es; her solitary walks, and 
her hanging' about Christina’s neck, kiss¬ 


ing heiv and whispering, I love him— 
O how I love him !” She was accus¬ 
tomed, in her rainblings, to compose lit¬ 
tle extemporary songs, and hum them to 
wild tunes of her cwn fancying; one of 
which Christina caught, and translated, 
or at least imitated, in the following 
lines : 


My love’s like the deer in tlie forest that skip, 
Like the cranlierry’s hue are liis cheek and his lip; 
Uis spirit sits by me ut iiiKlit when 1 ''leep, 

But when I avviikc it is gone, and 1 weep. 

1 love him—OI j how I love him ! 
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But his bride, his <mn bride, 1 never, shall be, 

He loves, but he lores not, he lores not poor me ' 
When he’s near me I’m sad, and wish him away, 
And when he is gone, I could bless him to stay. 

I love him—Oh how 1 do love him ! 


When Christina discovered the state 
of the Indian girl’s heart, it did not 
weaken her aftection for her adopted sis¬ 
ter, or diminish l;er g rateful recollection 
of the kindness which she owed to that 
kind-souled being. True, she did not 
perhaps think her a dangerous ri ral, or 
it is possible her feelings might have 
been somewhat different. As it was, 
she returned her caresses, and complied 
with her request to sing some of those 
son<;s that w’ere favourites with Ko- 
ningsmarke, that she too might learn 
them, and sing his heart away, as she 
expressed it in her figurative language. 
Though we firmly believe that Christina 
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was capable of feeling and exercising as 
much generosity as ever fell to the lot 
of woman, still we will not pretend to 
say, that her sympathy for the Deer 
Eyes would have continued unshaken, 
or survived the shock of her successful 
rivalship. As it was, however, it hap¬ 
pened that circumstances and events 
'occurred about tiiis time, that united 
the two maidens in one common cause 
of jealousy and apprehension. 

The Indians among whom our hero 
and li(3roine were now domesticated, had 
lon< 5 : been on ill terms with a tribe 
dwelling on the banks of the Ohio. 
There was a world of forest between 
them, it is true; but the hunting excur¬ 
sions of the savages, like the commercial 
pursuits of civilized men, often ma^e 
tribea who lived at a distance from 
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each other, neighbours and rivals. Some 
hundred years before, one of the Ohio 
tribe had been killed, by an Indian of 
the Susquehanna, and the v«igeance of 
an Indian never sleeps or dies. The 
former, not long previous to the period 
to which our history has now arrived, 
had sent a petticoat to the latter, ac¬ 
companied by a most insulting mes-r 
sage, that “ they were women, and no 
warriore—and that they would sljortly 
come, and make them run into the 
hollow trees like woodchucks.” Such 
banters were not uncommon among the 
savages, and this message w as considered 
a declaration of war. 

t 

This war message, with the reflection 
which it contained, enraged the Rolling 
Thunder and his warriors to such a de¬ 
gree, that they resolved, with the appro* 
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bation of the old men, to convince the 
Ohio Indians they were not women, by 
undertaking an expedition against them 
forthwith. Preparatory to setting out, 
however, they held a war dance. 

This dance was accompanied by vocal 
and instrumental music. The latter was 
produced by a di'iim, made from a 
piece of hollow tree, cut oft’ so as to 
leave one end closed by the wood, to 
hold water in the bottom. Over the 
other end was drawn a piece of dried 
skill, somewhat resembling parchment, 
af)d w Inch, when beaten upon with a stick, 
produced a sound somewhat similar to 
a ntuftlcd drum. The party which was 
to go on this war expedition, collected 
round an aged Indian, who now began 
to sing, accompanying himself, by strik* 
ing upon the drum at regular intervals. 
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Each of these warriors^ armed either 
with a tomahawk^ war-club^ or spear, 
began to move forward in concert to¬ 
wards the west, the direction in wliich 
they were going to war. When they 
had advanced about fifty or sixty yards, 
they suddenly pointed their weapons, in 
a furious and threatening manner, to¬ 
wards their enemy, and, suddenly turning 
round, with a terrible shout, danced back 
in concert as before. 

They then began the war song, which 
was sung by one person at a time, and 
consisted in relating, in a sort of recita- 
tivo, the exploits of the warrior hiinsell', 
or what he was resolved to perform in 
the expedition. 

These promises are similar to the vows 
of knight errantry ; to shrink from their 
performance is considered an indelible 
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disgrace^ and the warriors often sacrifice 
themselves rather than fail. At the end 
of the relation of every past exploit, the 
warrior struck a post with his tomahaw k, 
and those who had witnessed what he 
related, testified to its truth by crying 
out—Huh! huh On the contrary, 
if he related any thing that was doubtful, 
they shook their heads, and were per¬ 
fectly silent. The whole ceremony was 
concluded by a loud shoot, and many 
young men, who had declined going to 
the war, w ere so animated with the scene, 
that they immediately signified their 
intention to join the expedition. 

They next proceeded to the ceromony 
ol’ adopting Lob Dotterel, whom it was 
their intention to admit into a participa¬ 
tion of the glories of the expedition; he 
luwingat length gained their confidence, 
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by liis apparent cheerfulness, anti the 
readiness nith which he accommotlateil 
himself to their habits and customs, 
Koningsmarke was already considered as 
belonging to the tribe, in virtue of the 
widow's choice. 

The first part of this ceremony con¬ 
sisted in pulling out all the hair, except 
,what grows just upon the crown of the 
head, which is left to be dressed after 
the Indian fashion. As, ho^^ever, Lob 
Dotterel had no hair upon his head, 

. they proceeded, in lieu thereof, to in¬ 
fringe upon his beard, which, by this 
time, had grown to a considerable length. 
In order to proceed the more expedi¬ 
tiously, the person who officiated in this 
matter ever ^nd anon dipped his fingers 
into some ashes, which were placed on a 
piece of bark, that he might take the 
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belter hold. The high constable winced 
at every twitch, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, to the great amusement of 
the spectators. This being finished, 
they proceeded to bore his nose and 
cars, into which they hung certain rich 
copper rings and jewels, of unknown 
price, having cost them whole kingdoms. 

The high constable was then handed 
over to three or four squaws, who led 
him to the river side, bidding him plunge 
in head-foremost. To this Lob Dotterel 
demurred, it being his firm belief tliat 
they intended to drown him. Upon this 
they laid hold of him, and, spite ot his 
sturdy resistance, dragged him into tlie 
water, wdiere they rubbed and scrubbed 
him till he had scarcely any skin re- 
inainiusf. Ho was then led to the council 
house, where he was gorgeously decked 
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with a new pair of leggings and moc¬ 
casins^ beaded garters^ porcupine quills^ 
hair dyed red, and, finally, accommo¬ 
dated with a magnificent cap, made of 
the skin of a buffalo’s head, with the 
horns on. Then seating him upon a 
bear skin, they gave him a pipe, a tom¬ 
ahawk, and a pouch containing the het^b 
called killegenico, which they sometimes 
used instead of tobacco, and materials 
for striking fire. After this, they painted 
him in their best style, and with all the 
colours they had in their possession. 
This important ceremony being con¬ 
cluded, an aged chief arose and made 
him a long speech, the substance of 
which was as follows:— 

JMy son—You have just liad all the 
white blood washed out of your body, 
and are now a red chief. You are a 
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great man^ among a great nation of 
warriors, and are from this day called 
the Jumping Sturgeon, after a mighty 
Mingo chief, who fell many moons ago 
fighting with the Five Nations. My 
son, you are now of our flesh and bone ; 
your heart is our heart—our hearts are 
your hearts—and as you fight in oiir 
quarrels, so will we defend and protect 
you as our son and brother!” 

The Jumping Sturgeon was then so¬ 
lemnly introduced to his new kinsmen 
and kinswomen, and invited to a great 
feast, where he ate boiled corn with a 
wooden ladle, and got mortal tipsy; 
which last ceremony completed his ini¬ 
tiation into the Muskrat tribe. Early 
the next morning, the painted warriors, 
accompanied by Koningsmarke and the 
illustrious Jumping Sturgeon, set forth 
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upon Iheir expedition to the Ohio. Ko- 
iiin»smarke was followed by the tears of 
Christina, the hojies of Aonetli, and the 
encouragement of the widow, who com¬ 
forted him w ith the assurance, that if he 
conducted himself like a brave warrior, 
she would, on his return with a reason¬ 
able number of scalps, make him sole 
lord of herself and her pewier work. 
The warriors left the village at the dawn¬ 
ing of day, chanting their marching song, 
of which the following is a careless sort 
of translation : 

Tuba!ll«! to bat til'! 

Hurrah! to baitle I 

Let tlieni not see ! 

Let them imt hear us ! 

Let them not fear us 1 

Till they shall feel us ! 

March I march I 

Hush I hush! hush! 

We’re ou the track ; 

Yon fire at the bush 
Has warm'd their back 
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Crawl on the earth, 

Smother your breath. 

Be silent as death ! 

Hush ! hush ! hush ! 

Tliey are near, they are near! 

*Tis their last, last clay I 
Their death sonf' 1 hear ; 

And now it dies away ! 

So shall they die ; 

Ere the} lit ar our war-cry. 

Low shall they lie ! 

Hark ! they are near ! 

Hah I level your guns 
Your tomahawks lift. 

Swift as the deer runs— 

Swift, swift, swift ! 

I?pare none, not one! 

Let the hut blood run ; 

*Tis done -’lis done ’ 

Tliey are dead ! 

Nevermore, nevermore. 

Shall they lift tlieir head ; 
Nevermore, nevermore, 

Sliall they wake from the dead ! 
The dead shall sleep, 

While the living weep. 

Let them mourn, mourn, moura ; 
The dead, the dead will return 
Nevermore, nevermore! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


** Tlieii straight they seiz’d their tomahawks, and fast (not 
vei 7 slow) 

They on their cruel business all silently did go, 

Until they came to where the gentle stream did flow; 

And then with blood did quickly run the silver Ohio.” 

Western Boatman's Ballad. 


The war party, accompanied by Ko- 
ningsmarke^ and the new chief, the 
Jumping Sturgeon^ dressed in the man¬ 
ner before described, proceeded with 
great celerity on its march towards the 
Ohio. The savages never encumber 
themselves with baggage, and generally 
fight in a breech-cloth, leggings, and 
moccasins. Although there is no punish¬ 
ment but that of disgrace among them, 
they act in concert on their war expedi- 
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tionsj and obey the orders of the chief 
warrior with cheerfulness and puric- 
tuality. The officers lay the plan of 
attack^ and conduct the operations until 
the battle commences, when every man 
fights for himself, as if the victory de¬ 
pended on him alone. The order to 
advance or retreat is generally given 
with a yell or a shout, which is readily 
understood and obeyed. No corporeal 
punishment was permitted or practised 
among these tribes, <^ther in peace or 
war, except in retaliation for similar out¬ 
rages ; and such is their abhorrence of 
stripes, that they never even chastise 
their children. On one occasiot;, a chief 
beat his son, a boy of about ten years 
old, during the absence of its mother, 
who, on her return, was so indignant at 
the outrage, that she took the boy with 
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her, and departed, like another Hagar, 
to the wilderness. Her husband traced 
her to a distant tribe, and, being unable 
to persuade her to return, remained with 
her, and never joined his friends after¬ 
wards. The only punishment inflicted 
on children, is that of ducking, which 
accounts for a saying among them, that 
their pappooses are always better in 
winter than in summer, as they do not 
mind a ducking in warm weather. 

The party proceeded with that silence 
and celerity, so characteristic of the red- 
men of the western hemisphere, until 
they arrived within about half a day's 
journey of the village inhabited by their 
enemies. Each man was then forbidden 
cither to make a noise, or fire a gun, and 
they remained lying on the ground, in 
the thick woods, until dark, when they 
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commenced their inarch^ with even 
greater caution and swiftness than be¬ 
fore. Their object was to efiect a com¬ 
plete surprise, by afiproaching the vil¬ 
lage without oven alarming the dogs, 
those watchful guardians of the night. 
About two hours before day they arrived 
at the little town. There was not a fire 
burning, and every soul in it seemed fast 
asleep. Not a sound was heard, except 
the owl and the wolf, the former scream¬ 
ing, the latter howling his dismal notes 
at a distance. All at once, and just be¬ 
fore the Muskrats and Mud Turtles had 
made their final dispositions for the on¬ 
set, a deep-mouthed hound yelled forth 
the signal of alarm, which was answered 
by a hundred others in an instant. 

At the sound of this well-known sig¬ 
nal, the sleeping warriors of the village 
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started up, and, seizing their arms, rushed 
out, while the assailants as suddenly 
came upon them. The village fronted 
close on the river’s bank, which consisted 
of two steps, or terraces, rising one above 
the other, the uppermost receding fifteen 
or twenty paces in the rear of the other. 
These are generally denominated, at the 
present time, the first and second banks 
of the rivers of the west. Below ran the 
Ohio, with a deep and somewhat rapid^ 
current. 

An Indian battle is like one of Ho¬ 
rner’s, and consists, for the most part, in 
a scries of personal contests. Each one 
singles out his adversary, and personal 
strength and prow'ess carry the day. 
Dire was the yelling and shouting which 
succeeded the alarm in the village. The 
warriors of the Ohio, though taken by 
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surprise, fought manfully, and the va* 
rious feats of arms performed that morn¬ 
ing, might throw into the shade the 
splendid acts of tilt and tourney. Among 
those who most distinguished themselves 
on this occasion, was the Jumping Stur¬ 
geon, who, making a virtue of necessity, 
and not daring to run away, fought right 
valiantly, from pure instinct, to save his 
life. 

He was singled out by a tail Indian, 
just about daylight, who, watching the 
moment when he had discharged his 
gun, and before he could load again, 
quickly adranced upon him with his 
lifted tomahawk. The Sturgeon club- 
bed his musket, and both slowly ap¬ 
proached, cautiously eyeing each other. 
At length the tall chief let fly his toma¬ 
hawk, which his adversary watching. 
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presented his buffalo cap with such sur¬ 
prising judgment, that the weapon was 
received upon one of the horns, and fell 
innocuous to the ground, doing the Stur¬ 
geon no other damage than that of sit¬ 
ting his head to ringing bob-majors. 
Taking advantage, however, of the tem¬ 
porary confusion created by his said 
ringing, the tall Chief suddenly rushed 
upon the ci-devant high cpnstable of 
Elsingburgh; before he could make a 
blow with his musket, and a mortal con¬ 
test of skill and strength took place. 
They fell, the tall Indian uppermost. 
In this situation the Indian began to yell 
horribly, and to feel for his knife ;^but, 
luckily for the Jumping Sturgeon, his 
adversary wore, by way of ornament, 
that day, a woman’s apron, which he 
had bought from a French trader, and. 
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in the hurry of surprise, tied on over 
his knife. This prevented his getting it 
out as quickly as he otherwise would 
have (lone, ami enabled Lob Dotterel, 
alias the Jumping Sturgeon, to get one 
of his thumbs in his mouth. This not 
only disabled one of the Indian's hands, 
but embarrassed the operation of the 
other, by the pain it occasioned. At 
length the Indian got hold of the blade 
of his knife, just below the haft, at the 
moment the otiier found an opportunity 
to seize the handle, chewing the Indian's 
thumb all the while with great vigour. 
As the Indian pulled the knife out of the 
scabbard. Lob gave his thumb a terri- 
ble screw between his teeth, and, at the 
same moment, jerked the knife through 
his hand, cutting the fingers to the bone. 
This disconcerted the Indian, so that he 
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relaxed his liold^ and^ by a sudden effort^ 
the other threw him ofl* and jumped on 
his feet, just as the Indian also did the 
same. The valiant Sturgeon, however, 
continued to hold fast the Indian's thumb 
between his grinders with singular tena¬ 
city, and thus maintained a decided 
advantage over his antagonist, to whose 
ribs he was at length enabled to apply 
the knife he had wrested from him. The 
moment he felt the application, although 
it was arrested by the said ribs, the In* 
dian gave a yell, and, with a violent 
start, drew part of his thumb from be¬ 
twixt the high constable’s grinders, a 
portion of it remaining behind, and re¬ 
treated with great precipitation, leaving 
his adversary master of the field* 

In the mean time the battle raged 
with great fury in the village, and along 
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the river’s bank. The Long Finnc hav¬ 
ing, in the confusion of the fight, fol¬ 
lowed a stout chief to the edge of the 
first bank, the latter suddenly turned 
about, seized, and drew him down on 
the beach, just at the edge of the water, 
where was hid an Indian boy, of about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. The 
Long Finne fell uppermost, but during 
the struggle to keep him down, the war¬ 
rior said something to the Indian lad, 
who ran up the bank like a deer, and 
almost instantly returned with a toma¬ 
hawk. On perceiving his approach, the 
large Indian put his arms about Konings- 
marke, and held him fast with ail his 
strength, while the other approached 
with his lifted tomahawk. Thus pinioned, 
the youth had no other resource but to 
watch the blow of the Indian lad, which 
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he^- opportunely arrested by a kick, that 
knocked it from iiis grasp to some dis¬ 
tance. At this, the large Indian uMered 
an exclauiation of contempt for the lad, 
who immediately ran and picked up the 
tomahawk, with which h^ again ap¬ 
proached, bnl with great caution, inak- 
ing various evolutions and pretended 
blows to deceive^oningsmarke, till he 
got an opportunity to give the fatal one. 
Such, however, was the vigilance and 
activity of Koningsmarke, that he e.s- 
caped this time, with a wound in his 
arm, that failed in disabling him. Per¬ 


ceiving the lad was returning again to 
repeat the blow, and beiiig conscious 
that this mode of warfare must result 


entirely to his disadvantage, he made a 
sudden, violent, and unexpected effort, 
esca])cd from the embrace of the large 
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Indian^ g*ained tiis feet, seized his mus¬ 
ket, which he had dropped in fuiritig 
down the bank, and shot the Indian boy 
through tlie hca. t, as he ran ii > a third 
time with his tomahawk. 

The large Indian was now on his feet 
also, and, suddenly seizing Konings- 
marke by the leg, pilcheil him heels 
oV(‘r hcail into (he water. The same 
inipnW carried the Indian down the 
slippery bank after him ; and now a 
ilesporatc and deadly struggle ensued, 
each straining every nerve, and exert¬ 
ing every art ami efibrt to drown his ad- 
V er-ary. Sometimes one would be under, 
and sometimes the other, until, halt* 
strangled, Kouingsmarke had the good 
fortune to seize (he Indian by the only 

lock of hair lie wore on his hea« I. By 

/ 

tills means he was enabled to force his 
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head under water, and to keep it there. 
This appeared to decide the conflict. 
The efforts of the Indian seemed gradu' 
ally to relax, and to become apparently 
unpurposed, as if he was fast sinking 
into insensibility. Koningsmarke re¬ 
laxed his grasp, and discovered too late 
the wily stratagem. The moment he 
let go his hair the Indian was on his 
feet again, and the contest was renewed, 
until, as they by degrees pushed each 
other into the stream, they were borne 
by the current beyond their depth* 

The instinct of self-preservation soon 
took rtnother direction. Both, as if 
actuated by one impulse, now let go 
of each other, and made for the shore, 
to seize the \veapons which were lying 
there, consisting of the tomahawk and 
two guns, one of which, belonging to 
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the Indian^ had not been discharged. 
The Indian was the better swimmer of 
the twOj and succeeded in gaining the 
shore first. He ran to the loaded mus¬ 
ket^ and almost at the same moment 
Koningsmarke seized the tomahawk. 
The Indian raised the guu^ took a sure 
and deadly aim, and drew the trigger. 
The gun snapped, and before tlie sa¬ 
vage w arrior could cock her again, the 
active youth sprung upon him, and 
buried the tomahawk in his burning 
brain. He uttered a horrible yell; but 
even in the agonies of death, remember¬ 
ing the point of honour, which, among 
the sons of the forest, consists in not 
leaving their dead bodies in the hands 
of their enemies, with a dying effort, he 
plunged into the stream, where be was 
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carried down the current, beyond the 
reach of his enemies.* 

By this time, the resistance of the 
Indian villagers had ceased. They had 
fought long enough to enable their 
wives and children to escape beyond the 
river, and, having lost many of their 
best warriors, besides others that were 
wounded, the survivors took an oppor¬ 
tunity, at a well-known signal, to plunge 
into the river, where, by dexterously 
diving at every discharge of their ene¬ 
mies, and other evolutions, they finally 
gained the opposite bank, and disap¬ 
peared. The victors then set fire to 
the village, after plundering it; yelled, 
danced, feasted, and sung, during the 
rest of the day, and at night departed 
in triumph to their homes. 


* See Indian Wan. 
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But we ought not to omit mentioning, 
tlmt, after all, the success of the ex¬ 
pedition of the Muskrats and Mud- 
Turtles, was, in no small degree, owing 
to that great medicine. Lob Dotterers 
wig. The wig had been solemnly con¬ 
signed to the custody of the principal 
priest, or conjurer, who clapped it on 
his head, and accompanied the parly, 
when the battle commenced, the con¬ 
jurer danced, sung, cut capers, and 
made such an intolerable noise, as to 
excite the particular attention of one of 
the hostile chiefs, who immediately ad¬ 
vanced to silence him. The conjurer 
retreated—the warrior followed—and, 
coming up with him, seized his queue, 
which, to his utter dismay, came off^ 
leaving the bare pate of the conjurer 
perfectly uninjured. The simple warrior 
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of the forest was dismayed at this 
strange wonder; and it was soon 
whispered about that the enemy was in 
possession of a great medicine^ which 
preserved their heads at the expense of 
their hair. This discouraged the Ohio 
warriors, so that they did not fight with 
a good heart afterwards. On such trifles 
do the fate of villages, cities, and em¬ 
pires turn! 



BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

iNihecourse of our relaxations from the 
labours of this stupendous work, we the 
other day, while lounging, as is our cus¬ 
tom, about a worthy bookseller’s shop, 
were somewhat amused by the criticisms 
of a couple of smart young gentlemen 
on the new novel called the Pioneers. 
This they agreed in pronouncing ab¬ 
solutely vulgary a phrase than which 
none other ever spoken or written, is so 
absolutely fatal to a book in the beau 
7nonde, The smartest of the young 
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gentlemen maintained, with an air of au¬ 
thority, that nearly all the characters of^ 
that work were exceedingly low, the 
scenes and incidents vulgar and com¬ 
mon-place, and the whole scope and 
tenor of it only fit to amuse and edify 
the almanac readers, and connoisseurs in 
dying speeches. The other not only 
assented to this, but added likewise, that 
the tale was destitute of interest, and 
totally wanting in those high-wrought 
scenes of guilt or misery, which give 
such a zest to the fashionable novels and 
plays of the present age. 

We confess we were somewhat startled 
at these criticisms, especially as they 
were uttered by two of the best dressed 
young fellows we had seen in a long 
time, and our coat, to say the truth, 
being considerably out of date, as well 



as not a little threadbare, we felt our 
taste and judgment somewhat overawed 
upon this occasion. Returning to our 
solitary lodging, we fell upon attempting 
to account for this perhaps fashionable 
opinion of a work we had read with a 
pleasure and interest we felt almost 
ashamed to avow in the presence of such 
well-dressed judges, and which, till that 
moment, we liad considered as one of 
the most agreeable, as well as natural 
pictures, of a state of society peculiar to 
our country, tliat we had ever seen. 
Our early life, too, had been passed in 
tlie midst of rural scenes and rural so¬ 
ciety, and we could bear testimony, on 
the authority of our own experience, to 
the truth and nature of the author’s de¬ 
lineations not only of character and 
luaiiners, but of seasons and scenery. 
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Nay^ vie had actually known a Richard 
Jones, a village doctor, an emigrant 
Frenchman, and a Squire Doolittle, so 
like those introduced in the Pioneers, 
that we could almost swear they were 
the same. The gradual opening of the 
forest; the introduction of religious wor¬ 
ship ; the establishment of courts of 
justice; the new-year sports and festi¬ 
vals ; and the progress of a new settle¬ 
ment in all its features, from a state of 
nature to a state of society, was so fa¬ 
miliar to our recollection, that the read¬ 
ing of this charming work seemed ac¬ 
tually to present before us the picture 
hitherto only preserved in the memory 
of the past. 

Such being the case, we did not like 
to hear those characters with whom we 
had been accustomed to associate, and 
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those little incidents and amusements 
which we had mingled in and shared 
with such a relish^ in the days of boy- 
hoodj treated as low and vulgar. Sure 
we are, that nature and simplicity are 
not the soils in which such weeds are 
produced, and that the manners and cus¬ 
toms peculiar to a large portion of the 
human race, however they may differ 
from those of a more artificial, not to say 
corrupt society, could not be justly 
branded with the imputation of vul¬ 
garity. 

Refiecting in retirement upon these 
matters, we gradually fell into a train 
of reflections, which, wc beliqve, will 
in some measure account for the con¬ 
demnation bestowed upon one of our 
favourite works, by the two fashion¬ 
able young gentlemen before menlioiied. 

I 4 
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> With certain people, perhaps a large 
portion of those who read novels, every 
thing which is not fashionable is vulgar. 
A worthy farmer or mechanic, in a clean 
white frock, and thick-soled shoes, is 
vulgar, and therefore ought not to be 
introduced into a genteel novel. The 
picture of a village group dancing at a 
ball with might and main, must also of 
necessity be vulgar—because they are 
not fashionably dressed, and do not iin- 
derstarul the mysteries of the cotillion, 
the allemande, the partridge run, and 
the pigeon wing. Iti short, with this 
class of readers and critics, every trait 
of nature, and every exhibition of man¬ 
ners, or dress, which does not come up 
to the standard of fashionable elegance, 
is of necessity low and vulgar. Com¬ 
pared, indeed, with a masquerade, where 
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ail the mysteries of intrigue are practised^ 
or a fashionable bali^ where nakedness 
stares us in the face, the country ball 
may be perfectly pure and innocent ; 
still it must be low, vulgar, nay, in¬ 
decent, because the dancers are not 
fashionable people, nor the decorations, 
the music, and the steps, such as would 
be tolerated by a genuine fashionable 
reader» 

If we trace this vulgar error to its 
source, we shall hud it, in general, flow¬ 
ing from a false opinion with regard to 
what constitutes real refinement. In the 
general estimation, refinement, or gen¬ 
tility, as opposed to vulgarity, consists 
not in intellectual, or moral superiority, 
but iu outward manners and outward 
splendours, in station, title, or wealth. 
This opinion is the offspring of igno- 

I 5 
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ranee and vulgarity combined; and^ 
accordingly^ we shall generally find^ that 
those who declaim most against a book 
as vulgar^ are the vulgar themselves^ or, 
at least, those pretended persons of re¬ 
finement, who graduate gentility accord¬ 
ing to the scale just mentioned. 

This impression, with respect to the 
indissoluble connexion between, rank 
and title on one hand, and refinement 
and gentility on the other, is, perhaps, 
stronger in this country than elsewhere. 
The imaginations of our youthful rea¬ 
ders are early prepared by the books 
which are generally put into their hands, 
to estimate the refinement of persons 
according to their rank and precedence, 

without regarding any other criterion. 

* 

This first impression remains unimpaired 
by the subsequent results of experience 
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and observation, because here we seldom 
or never have an opportunity of cor-- 
reeling it, by comparing the phantom of 
our imagination witli the real being 
whom w e have been accustomed to re^ 
gard with such unqualified admiration. 
Hence it is, that we arc too apt to con¬ 
sider all the actions of the liigher orders 
of society, such as kings and nobles, as 
perfectly genteel, and all those of the 
lower degrees of people, as low and 
vulgar, h'or this reason, too, it is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, that all the heroes^ 
heroines, and principal actors in our 
novels, and other w orks of imagination, 
should be of a certain rank, in order to 
escape the charge of vulgarity. Unfor¬ 
tunately for us, in this republican coun¬ 
try, we have neither kings nor nobility, 
to render our literature genteel; and, 

i6 
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consequently, the writer, who, like the 
author oF the'Pioneers, confines himself 
to the homely characters of this land of 
equality, instead of introducing his rea¬ 
ders to levees and drawing-rooms, must 
remain subject to the imputation of vul¬ 
garity, unless some other stamlard can 
be found by which to regulate our 
opinions. 

That there is such a standard, and that 
it is the only true one, is, we think, quite 
incontrovertible. If we come fairly to 
put the question to the test, it will be 
found that the essence of vulgarity con¬ 
sists, more or less, in its approaches to 
what is actually vicious and indecent. It 
is, in fact, much more nearly allied to 
morajs than to manners^ Whatever ap¬ 
proximates to vice or indecency, or what¬ 
ever leads the imagination, by a natural 
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connexion;, to impressions that are allied 
to either, is in itself, in a ^milar degree, 
low and vulgar. Thus, when we read 
of a King of Prussia getting intoxicated, 
and beating his wife or his daughter, 
whatever be the rank of the parties, the 
scene is as intrinsically vulgar, as if it 
were laid in the kitchen of a palace, 
or the bar of a country tavern. So, also, 
when in a late popular work of the 
Great Unknown,'* we are introduced 
to the court of a king, and presented 
with pictures of morals the most de¬ 
bauched and corrupt; with titled pimps, 
and prostitute duchesses ; with a parent 
seeking to compass the purposes of re¬ 
venge, by placing his only daughter in 
the power of a systematic seducer and 
voluptuary—not the rank of the actors, 
the splendours of a court, nor the false 
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glitter thrown around the whole by the 
genius of the writer, can rescue the pic¬ 
ture from the imputation of vulgar in¬ 
decency. 

There is nothing of all this in the 
novel of the Pioneers; neither exhi¬ 
bitions of high-born or vulgar vice ; and 
we think we may go so far as to challenge 
the very best dressed of our fashionable 
critics, to point out a scene or a sentiment 
in that work, which, by any natural as¬ 
sociation^ will ahcct the imagination 
with ideas of vulgar sensuality, or en¬ 
courage a violation either of decency or 
morality. The whole is pure, and un¬ 
soiled by any thing of the kind ; and, 
for ourselves, we are not afraid to invite 
a comparison, with regard to this essen¬ 
tial point of vulg^arity, between the fire¬ 
side of the worthy Judge Temple, and 
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the beer-drinking, bear-baiting festivity 
of Kenilworth, or the gross corruptions 
of the court of Charles the Second, on 
both of which the most polished of our 
readers banquet with such a refined gusto. 
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CHAPTER II. 


** Death ! what is it ? 

It may be, ’tis—hum— 
It may be, ’tis not too.” 


The Muskrat and Mud-Turtle war¬ 
riors returned to their homes, bringing* 
with them the body of one of their chiefs, 
who had died of his wounds on the se¬ 
cond day of their journey. On coming 
within hearing of the village, they ut¬ 
tered the death howl, as was their cus¬ 
tom, to. signify that they had lost one 
of their number. This howl was per¬ 
fectly understood by the wives and mo¬ 
thers of the tribes, who rushed forth, 
with dismal shrieks, to meet the train. 
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each one not knowing but that she had 
lost a son or a husband. The body of 
the chief was then phaced on the 
shoulders of four of the most distin¬ 
guished warriors, and carried in proces¬ 
sion to the village, followed by the wo¬ 
men and old men, the former (earing 
their hair, and uttering shrieks, that 
echoed in the recesses of the forest. The 
near relations of the deceased, however, 
followed in profound silence, without 
exhibiting any marks of affliction, it be¬ 
ing considered unw^orthy of the fallen 
chief for his kindred to weep over his 
fate. 

They dressed the corpse, seated it on 
a mat, in the posture to which*the war¬ 
rior was most accustojned when alive, 
and, sitting in a circle around him, pro¬ 
nounced his funeral eulogy, by relating, 
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one by one^ his exploits ill battle, as 
well as those of his ancestors. When 
these were finished, they chaunted a sort 
of funeral hymn, something to the fol¬ 
lowing efliect, as nearly as it can be ren¬ 
dered from their native language : 

Thou art lieie, and yet tlion art gone ! 

Thou luok’ttt as thou Midiit before; 

Thou seemest a man, yet art none ; 

Thou art gone, to reiuru no more. 

Thou art, yet hast ceased to be; 

Thy form and thy face appear ; 

Thou hast eyes, yet thou canst not see, 

Thou hast cars, yet thou canst not hear. 

Wash thou that talk’d with us eiewhile? 

Was it thou that went with ns to fiKht ? 

Was it tlioo that Uiared battle and toil ? 

Was it thou that wert uith us last night? 

Yes ! thou art here, and yet art away; 

We see thee, and yet thou art nut; 

Thy fife is like yesterday— 

And nothing remains but what’s nought. 

That something which made thee alive, 

Wliere is it—what was it—where, where ? 

’Twas a spirit—that i,till must suivjve 
In the stars, or the sky, or tlie air. 
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To that spirit these honours we pay*— 

That spirit wliicli still hears us innurn— 

Tiiat something which ne'er shall decay. 

That something which ne'er shall returu. 

The body of the red chief was then 
carried to a hut prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, where it remained twenty-four 
hourfcj, during vvliich time the tribes were 
engaged iu^feasting and dancing. It 
was then carried to the grave, and 
buried, sitting upriglit, with the face lo 
the rising sun. The friends and rela¬ 
tives threw the arms of the dead war¬ 
rior into the grave, with pipes, tobacco, 
corn, and some pieces of wampum. 
The grave was then closed, and the 
name of the deceased, from that time, 
never uttered by either his rela\ives or 
friends. j 

During the absence of Koningsmarke 
on the war expedition, Christina and 
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the Indian maid did little else but pon¬ 
der upon the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and weep. They still conti¬ 
nued to love eacli other, altliougli the 
secret consciousness of rivalry, that gra¬ 
dually arose in the bosom of each, 
prompted them to seek in separate soli¬ 
tudes the indulgence of their feelings. 
At times, Aonetti, after an absence of 
several hours, during which she wan¬ 
dered in the woods, or along the bank of 
the river, would return, and weep on the 
bosom of Christirja. I love you,"' she 
would say—‘‘ I love you ; but 1 know 
that you will be the cause of my unhap¬ 
piness. Some time or other you will go 
home, and he will foliovv you. I shall 
then be left alo ic; I shall lose my love, 
and there will be none left even to pity 
me.” Christina, safe in the conscious- 
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ness of her love being amply returneJ, 
could aflbrd to pity her rival; and she 
did pity her, although she could not 
help feeling a certain aukward sensa¬ 
tion, that sometimes caused her to return 
the caresses of the Indian maid with a 
coldness that did not always escape her 
notice. 1 tire yon/’ would Aonetti 
exclaim, and retire to weep, and sing 
her melancholy soriirs. 

How long the mutual friendship of 
these two innocent girls w ould have con¬ 
tinued to withstand the jealousies of love, 
it is irnpbssible to tell, for now a more 
formidable rival announced herself, and 
diverted their mutual fears to one ob- 
ject. The Indian widow, who had saved 
the life of KoningsmarjLe by claiming 
him as her slave, being smitten with the 
relation of bis prowess in the late battle, 
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and his desperate encounter with the two 
Indians^ made known to the chiefs and 
sages her intention of choosing him for 
her husband^ in the room of the one she 
had lost. This proposal was received 
with approbation by all, and prepara¬ 
tions were made accordingly to celebrate 
the wedding ^^ith great ])omp. 

This news came like cold steel to the 
hearts of the two young women, who 
could now fully sympathize with each 
other. We shall now mourn toge¬ 
ther,*' exclaimed Aonetti; we shall 
both be wretched. Let us never part." 
Koningsmarke, however disinclined to 
this match, knew that if he discovered 
any unwillingness, the insult would be 
felt by all the trjbe, and resented with 
the most inflexible severity. He there¬ 
fore appeared highly sensible of the 
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happiness and honour that awaited him, 
resolving, at the same time, to lose not 
a moment in concerting with Christina 
the means of immediate escape. Watch¬ 
ing an opportunity, while she was tak¬ 
ing a solitary walk, and when she was 
out of the reach of observation, he met 
her, shedding tears alone by the side of 
the stream. 

"" Christina, why* do you weep?’* 
exclaimed the youth. Christina start¬ 
ed, and hastily wiped her eyes. 

1 have lost my home, my father, 
and all that 1 loved, or that loved rner 
They have forgotten me too, or they 
fcwould, ere this, have sought me until 
I was found. I shall never see them 
again. Is it any woiidej that I weep ?” 

Koningsinarke sat down by her side, 
took her hand, and kissed it. Thou 
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hast yet one friend wlio will never desert 
thee. I have been as the son of tliy 
poor father; I will be as the brother of 
his child ; dearer and nearer than a 
brother, if thou wilt give me leave/' 

Nearer and dearer thou cansl not 
be/' replied the gentle maid, withdraw¬ 
ing her hand. "" The husband of ano¬ 
ther can be no nearer to me than a 
brother. Thou wilt become a savage 
in thy heart, and the parent of savages.*’ 
" Nay, give me thy hand,’* he re¬ 
plied ; "" 1 swear by the gratitude I owe 
thy parent, by the love I bear to thee, 
by all my hopes here and beyond the 
grave, J will never leave thee, nor for¬ 
sake thee." 

But thou^wilt wed with another; 
and«--afid"—Here she hid her face with 
her bands, and wept on his shoulder. 
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Hear me, Christina/* cried the 
youth. Were the stake and the fagot 
the alternative, as I have reason to be¬ 
lieve they are, I would not wed any but 
thee. 1 sought jou, to tell you so—to 
concert means for our escape—to place 
all on one cast—to live for thee, or 
to Jie with thee. Barest thou flee 
with me to-night, and risk the chance 
of being re-taken, and tortured at the 
stake ?*’ 

I can dare all,’* replied Christina; 
•• but only to see thee in the arms of 
another.*’ 

Koningsinarke held her to his breast 
for a moment, with a feeling of unut¬ 
terable tenderness and gratitude, and 
then proceeded to expiLin liis plan for 
. escaping. By occasionally questioning 
the savages, he had, without exciting 
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their suspicious^ gained sufficient infor- 
niaiion^ as he supposed^ to enable him 
to shape his course^ so as to strike the 
Delaware somewhere in the vicinity of 
Elsingburgh and Coaquanock. In pur¬ 
suance of this plan^ it was arranged^ 
that^ while the Indians were feasting 
and carousing^ as they proposed to do 
that nighty in honour of his approaching 
nuptials^ they should, separately^ as soon 
as the savages became intoxicated, as 
was their custom, repair to the spot 
where they now sat, and from thence 
pursue the route that Koningsinarke 
supposed would lead them the nearest 
way home. 

Christina,’* said the youth, solemn¬ 
ly, 1 caiinot^isguise from thee tlie 
toils thou wilt be obliged to sustain, 
and the imminent danger of our being 
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overtaken, and tortured to death by 
slow degrees. To me all this is nothing 
—but for thee—O God !—to see thy 
snow-white skin blackened in the fire— 
thy beauteous limbs the sport of bar¬ 
barous cruelty—thy precious blood— 
thy life, dearer than all this earth— 
dearer than heaven itself—wasting— 
wasting away, by drops—breath by 
breath! Think ere thou shalt decide. 
We must now separate, for fear of ob¬ 
servation.** 

If/* said Christina, the fatigue 
should bear hard upoii me, I will call 
to my aid the hope that 1 shall meet my 
poor father ere long. If we are.over¬ 
taken, I will try not to despair; and if 
we are placed together air the stake, I 
will endeavour to support the torture, by 
thy example, and God^s help.” 

r2 
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Let uspart^ thep^ at once/’ replied 

the youth; " and Heaven prosper us 

this night. Farewell. Should you 

chance to come hither before me, wait, 

and be not afraid.*’ 

He kissed her cheek, and they returned, 

separately and at diflerent times, to the 

villag^e, where, luckily, owing to the 

preparations for the feast, which occu- 
✓ 

pied the attention of all, their absence 
had not been noticed. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


** But he got down on t’other side. 

And then they couldn’t find him ; 

He ran fourteen miles in fifteen days, 

And never look’d behind him.” 

The night set in with rout and re¬ 
velry, with drinking, feasting, dancing, 
and shouts, that rent the solitudes of the 
fore&t, and silenced the very bowlings of 
its hungry tenants. On these occasions, 
it is usual to appoint persons to guard 
the arms of the warriors, and keep them¬ 
selves sober, lest, in the mad excesses of 
drunkenness, the barbm’ous bacchanals 
should get possession of/hem, and maim 
or murder one another. Koniugsmarke, 
at his particular request, was appointed 

K 5 } 
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to this station^ and Lob Dotterel much 
against the wishes of the youth, ap¬ 
pointed his assistant. The latter part 
of this arrangement embarrassed Kon- 
ingsmarke not a little^ since the company 
of the high constable of Elsiiigburgh 
rendered his secret departure much more 
difficult, and he did not dare to associate 
him ill his plan of escape, for fear of 
being betrayed. 

As the night waned away, the scene 
of savage debauchery became more dis¬ 
gusting and horrible. Some were howl¬ 
ing an unintelligible jargon, some rolling 
upon the earth like drunken swine, and. 
others venting their excite<l passions in 
struggles, in which the madness of rage 
was contrasted! with the imbecility of 
beastly intoxication. By degrees, one 
after another, they sunk into a deep 
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sleep, and all remairitd quiet. Now 
was the eventful hour: but the presence 
of Lob Dotterel, whom Koningsinarkc 
had vainly attempted to persuade to 
retire, and leave him to watch alone, 
restrained his departure. At length his 
patience became exhausted, and, de¬ 
siring that trusty oliicer to wait his 
return a few moments, he seized a gun, 
a tomahawk, and a kFjife, having previ- 
viously provided himself with ammu¬ 
nition, and hastily departed. 

Approaching the appointed spot, his 
heart beat with uncontrollable appre¬ 
hension at not seeing Christina. He 
pronounced her name, and he^saw her 
white figure glide from behind a tree. 

1 thought you would ijWer come,” said 
(he trembling girl, as she panted in his 
arms» 

R 4 




•To hold thee thus/' whispered Ko- 
iiingsmarkcj is a happiness 1 could 
wish to last for ever: < but there is not a 
moment to be lost; let us.away, and 
God be our guide.’' 

They struck into the forest, in the 
direction marked out by the Long Finne, 
and hmi proceeded about half a mile. 


whea they thought they beard footsteps 
behind them. 

are pursued/' cried Christina— 




w 
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Hush!" whispered the youth— 

% 

perhaps it is only some wild animal." 
’Heaven grant it may be/' cried 

f ^ 

. Christina : the wolf or the bear would 
be more welcome than man.’' 

V 

They stopped'; and listened in breath- 
le^ anxiety. Some one was* heard 
trampling slowly through the bnsheSj^. 
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but whether man or beast could not be 

discerned^ as the moon had just gone 

behind a cloud. Presently it emerged, 

and they could see the figure of a man, 

at a little distance, watching them. 

He must be quieted," cried Koning- 

stnarkc, and, grasping his gun, advanced 

a few steps towards the figure. 

Oh don’t kill him," cried Christina; 

perhaps it is some friend " 

1 will know soon," replied he. 

Whoever you are,’*speak, or dfie*’' 

A* friend," j^clairned the figure, in 

the well-known voice of honest Lob 

% 

Dotterel. “ I watched vou,” said the 

wt * 

high constable^ coming up, ‘^-for I ob¬ 
served you had something in hand. You 
would not trust me—Mit I will be true 
as steel. I mean to go with you, and 
share your iate, be it what it may.*' 

K 5 
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Thou art right welcome, Lob/* 
quoth the Long Firine—but every rao- 
nietit is a life to one or all of us. Pass 
we on.** 

Alternately assisting, supporting, and 
sometimes carrying Christina, they pass¬ 
ed rapidly on their way, and, by the 
dawn of the morning, had proceeded 
several miles, without meeting with 
any interruption, except what nature [ire- 
sented. Christina complained of fatigue, 
and it was agreed to rest a little while, 
as they supposed the savages would 
sleep late that morning, from theefibets 
of the night’s debauchery. They accord¬ 
ingly sat down, and partook of some 
dried venison, wfth whichKoningsmarke 
bad supplied himself. In a few minutes 
they heard the report of a gun, ^nd, an 
instant after, a wounded deer bounded 
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past them^ and fell dead within a few 
yards of where they sat. Koningsmarke 
and the high constable started on their 
feet at once, and stood ready for what 
might follow. A few moments elapsed 
in this state of suspense, when they 
observed two Indians, armed with guns, 
approaching among the trees. Quick as 
lightning, on observing the two white- 
men, they darted each behind a sepa¬ 
rate tree, and, in almost as little time, 
the others did the like, Koningsmarke 
snatching Christina, and placing her 
behind him, under cover of the tree. 

Each party now remained, with their 
guns cocked, watching till the exposure 
ot some part of the boSy of an adver¬ 
sary should give them aif opportunity of 
firing with effect. It has been observed 
as a characteristic of the Indians, that 
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they never willingly come to a personal 
contest with a white-man^ or engage^ in 

it 

fact, iirany way, if they caa-avoid it, 
till some advantage presents itself. In 
this state of awful suspense, Konings- 
niarke seized an opportunity to motion 
to the high constable to follow his ex¬ 
ample. He then took off his hat, and 
waved it, as sportsmen do when they 
wish to decoy a duck, alternately hold¬ 
ing it out from behind the tree, and 
snatching it back again. His example 
w^as promptly followed by Lob,- with 
his buifalo cap. In tht; dense obscu¬ 
rity of morning, in a deep forest, the 
two Indians were deceived by this stra¬ 
tagem, and, believing it to be their anta¬ 
gonists thus pel'ping from behind their 
covert,' fired at the same instant. Both 
hat and cap fell to the ground, aind the 
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two Indians rushed out, to use the toma¬ 
hawk and scalping knife on their fallen 
foes.^ As they came on heedlessly, the 
two white-men took a deliberate aim, 
one at each, atid fired. The foremost 
fell dead; tlie other bounded into the 
wooils, uttering the howl of pain and 
hafiled rage^ and disappeared. 

Instantly loading their guns, they pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey, with the in¬ 
creased apprehension, arising from the 
possibility that the wounded savage 
. might reach the village, and alarm the 
warriors into immediate pursuit. In 
passing by the dead body of the savage, 
Christina, infiiienced and impelled by that 
fascination which hot^ror exercises pver 
tlie human mind, i|ivolunlarily turned 
to look at it, and recognized the fea¬ 
tures of Aonetii*s brother, who she now 
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recollected had been out several days on 
a hunting expedition. “ Poor Aonetti !*' 
she mentally exclaimed^ " I was born to 
be your bane*'—and Christina at that 
moment forgot her dangers^ in thinking 
on the sufferings of her kind-hearted 
sister. 

Little occurred during the rest of the 
day, except increasing toils and difficul¬ 
ties in the march, accompanied by in¬ 
creasing wearinci^s. They made a sort 
of litter of the branches, and, from time 
to time, carried the weary girl upon 
their shoulders. But their progress, slow 
at first,, became more slow as the c^ay 
wore away, so that night overtook them 
before they had co^iipleted twenty miles, 
according to their best computation. 
The apprehension of pursuit, and 
the danger of being overtaken, now 
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yielded to the demands of nature^ and 
they were forced to take some rest. 
They formed a rude shelter, with the 
bark and branches of trees, for Chris¬ 
tina, while they laid down, one on each 
side of the entrance. Weariness soon 
closed their eyes, in spite of every mo¬ 
tive for wakefulness. They slept for 
several hours, and, probably, would 
have slept till morning, bad they not 
been roused by the knell of death. Start¬ 
ing up, the two white-men found them¬ 
selves, at the same instant, seized, and 
pinioned, with their hands belnnd their 
backs, before they could possibly make 
any resistance. 

The wretched Chrhstina, whom the 
sight of the savage group, and the sound 
of their dismal yell, had struck into a 
temporary insensibility to all around 
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her, was seized, and, sometimes dragged, 
sometimes carried, forced along with her 
unfortunate companions towards the viU 
lage from whence they had attempted to 
escape. They passed by the spot where 
the affray of the morning took place, 
and, pointing to the dead body of the 
chief, whirletl their tomahawks in the 
air, over the heads of the two prisoners, 
giving them to understand, at the same 
time, they had not sacrificed them on 
the spot, because they meant to torture 
them to death. Taking up the dead bod^ 
they then marched in procession to the 
village, chanting their death song by 
the way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


** Theye tyed hymnic toe ye fatale tree. 
And lyghted uppc ye pyle. 

And daunc'd and suuge rygh<e mcrrilie. 
But be could'ent rayeea smyle.”. 


On arriving at the village^ the proces¬ 
sion was met, according to custom, by a 
crowd of women and children, who, 
amidst yells and shriek^, denounced 
Ij^e most bitter imprecations upon 
the wretched fugitives, and were with 
difficulty prevented from putting them 
to instant death. Among the most 
violent of these, were t^ie widow w horn 
Koiiingsmarke was to have married, and 
the mother of Aonetti; the one mad¬ 
dened with jealous rage, the other, by 
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the wildj unrestrained feelings of a sa< 
vage mother, who had lost her only son. 
The Indian maid did not appear ; whe¬ 
ther detained by her own feelings, or 
from some other cause, we cannot tell. 

The savages, however wild, and free 
from the ordinary restraints of civilized 
society, had yet some forms of justice. 
A council of the chiefs and old men was 
convened immediately, and the case of 
the three captives taken into considera¬ 
tion. After a^rave debate, it was una¬ 
nimously decided, that Koningsmarke 

and Lob Dotterel, having both been 

\ 

solemnly adopted into the tribe, and 
received as brothers—having deserted 
them, and, in so doing, taken the life of 
one of their bravest chiefs, should perish 
by the torture that very day. With re¬ 
spect to the poor white maid, there was 
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first some doubts as to the degree of 
her participation in the guilt of her 
companions. While balancing on her 
fate, Aonetti rushed into the council 
room, with dishevelled hair, and fran¬ 
tic gestures. She threw herself, one by 
one, at the feet of the old men, embraced 
their knees, and claimed of them the 
pardon of her adopted sister. She is 
innocent,'* cried the gentle maid ; she 
only sought to join her father. Which 
of you would blame your daughter if she 
tried to escape from the white-men, and 
come to you ? I have lost my only bro- 

f- 

V 

tber, and I am about to lose—but spare 
me my sister, that I may have §ome one 
to love." 

The tears and supplications of the 
Indian maid fell upon the hard hearts of 
the old men, and with some difficulty 
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they consented that Christina should be 
given in cliarge to her adopted sister. 
The moment Aonetti heard their deci¬ 
sion, she rail, with the lightness of a deer, 
to the hut where the three captives were 
confined, and, making her way in, threw 
herself into the arms of her poor Mirni. 

" Thou art safe—thou art spared, my 
sister," she exclaimed. And our 
friends?"—panted Christina, in almost 
unintelligible accents. 

The Indian maid, as if struck with a 
sudden pang of recollection, slowly 
turned, looked at Koningsmarke, and 
then hid her face in (he bosom of Chris¬ 
tina. So expressive was her look 
and action, that-each of the wretched 
prisoners understood what she could not 
speak. 

* ris well," said Koningsmarke; 
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a life of vvaiideriiig’ wretchedness and 
poverty, in the oid worhl, is now to be 
brought to a miserable end in the new. 
For myself—but you, OIi! yon, my 
poor Christina, what will become of 
you ? Thy pure and innocent soul is 
redeemed; but who shall redeem thy 

m 

body from this wofnl captivity 

Death !” said Ciiristina. Dost 
thou think I can know of thv tortures— 
of thy death—of the furies tearing thy 
flesh—of the flaming brands being 
thrust info thy body—the coals—Oh 
God !—the live coals being sprinkled on 
Ihy bare head, till madness, insensibility, 
and death relieve thcc—dost thou think 
I can bear all this an4 Hve ? No, no-^ 
1 shall die, if not with thee, but a little 
while after tliee/’ 

But live, I beseech thee, Christina,’* 
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said Kouingsmarke^ " for tlie sake of 
thy father, who”— 

"" My father! I shall never see- him 
more. Perhaps ere this his gray hairs 
have been brought in sorrow to the 
grave. Perhaps—but it matters little 
to him or me. When you are gone, 
who shall guide me homeward ? who 
risk his life to restore me to a parent, 
even if he lives ? ^ No, no—1 shall never 
see him more! I have nothing to live 
for, since vou are lost to me.” 

My hours are numbered,” replied 
Koningsmarke, as he heard a distant 
shout—""Come hither, Christina—nearer 
—yet nearer. My arms are pinioned,” 
continued he, with >a melancholy smile— 
"" you need not fear me.” She approach¬ 
ed, and leaned her head on his shoulder. 

"" God bless thee, my dear one, for 
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never blessing fell upon a more innocent 
head than thine. In this last houi% tell 
me one thing. Had we returned to 
Elsingburgh in safety together, wouldst 
thou have joined thy fate with mine in 
the presence of heaven? wouldst thou 
have tried to forget the long-past time, 
and lived only in the future?” 

In the presence of Heaven, I would,” 
replied Christina—I would, had the 
shade of my mother haunted our bridal 
bed. My love and my gratitude should 
have conquered my remembrance of the 
errors of thy youth.” 

Then seal it with a last kiss; and 
now, come what will, by the blegsingof 
God, 1 stand prepared Vor whatsoever 
may happen. A little jwhile, and we 
shall meet again—or 1 have been dream¬ 
ing all my life.” 
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“ Aonetti/* continued he^ to the Indian 
maid, who had stood in a distant corni*iv, 
with her face from them, weeping-— 

Aonetti, come hither.” 

She approached. ' Take your sister's 
hand, and promise to be kind to her 
when I am gone,” 

The Indian maid shook her head. 

What! will yon not promise me this, 
Aonetti 

She must be kind to me,” replied 
the Indian maid, for I shall be more 
wretched than Mimf. She will remember 
thy love, but I shall only remember thy 
death.*’ 

-• But you will promise to be kind to 
her repeated Koningsmarke. 

"" Yes, yes, if I can remember any one 
but thee and myself,” said Aonetti. 

At that moment the door flew open 
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with violence, and a crowd rushed in. 
They seized Koiiingsmarke and the poor 
high constable, who, ever since his re¬ 
capture, had been in a sort of stupor, 
and hurried them towards the river side, 
where, on a little level greensward, 
were placed two stakes, around which, 
at a distance of three or four paces, were 
placed piles of wood. In their progress 
to the funeral pyres, Koningsmarke and 
Lob Dotterel w ere harassed and beaten 
with sticks by the women and boys, who 
Vented their rage in every possible variety 
of injury and insult. Among these, the 
widow, whose affections had been treated 
with such contemptuous ingratitqde, was 
the most conspicuous. With dishevelled 
hair, and ferocious gestures, she followed 
him step by step, taunting him with the 
beauties of his white woman, alarming 
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his fears by threats of terrible vengeance 
on poor Christina^ and triumphing in the 
prospect of his approaching tortures. 

Look !” cried the virago ; yonder 
is the stake and the pile; 1 shall hear 
thee groan—I shall see the hot brands, 
the live coals scorch thee—I shall see 
the knife and the tomahawk enter thy 
llesh—I shall see thy limbs tremble 
like a W'oman—and 1 shall laiii»h, when 
the drops of agony roll down thy fore¬ 
head.” 

Arrived at the stake, they proceeded to 
strip the two victims, with the excep¬ 
tion of their waists, and to paint them 
black with charcoal and grease. They 
were then fasteried to the stake, and, all 
being ready, the horrible ceremony was 
about to begin, when Aonetti came 
running franticly to the spot. Christina 
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had sunk into a temporary insensibility^ 
when the crowd carried off Konings- 
marke^ and, on coming to herself, be¬ 
sought Aonetti to make one last effort 
to reprieve the unfortunate youth. 

" It is too late now/’ said the Indian 
maid—’tis too late; they will spurn 
me; they will beat me away. They are 
mad with rage and cruelty.” 

Then I will go/* hastily exclaimed 
Christina, starting up at the same time. 
"" Perha[)3 they will pity my sorrows.” 

Pity!” said Aonetti,despondingly— 

Pity ! they know it not. If you seek 
to stop them, they will tear you to 
pieces.** 

"" No matter—no mailer—ray heart 
is torn to pieces already. Let them tear 
my flesh, I care not. Come, come— 
*twill be too late.” 

L 2 
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'Tis loo late already—the smoke 
begins to rise—nothing can save him 
now/’ 

But we can die too. Let us go¬ 
ld us go, or I shall go mad.” 

He killed my brother, and he loves 
not me,” said Aoiietti; yet 1 will make 
one more effort, even though they do 
spurn me. Stay here, rny sister, and 1 
will soon return.” Christina had again 
sunk into a temporary insensibility, 
which prevented her following. 

As the Indian maid approached, she 
called upon them to stay a moment, ere 
they lighted the piles. The noise w^as 
hushed, by the command of some of the 

I 

sages who were.presiding at this solemn 

ceremony, for so it was reckoned by the 

» 

Indians. Aonetti then urged every mo¬ 
tive she could think of, to induce them 
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to spare the two victims. She stated 
the rewards that would be given, if they 
carried them to the Big Hats at Coa- 
quanock, and the terrible vengeance the 
white-men would take, when they heard 
of the sacrifice of their brothers. 

If you spare them/’ said she, "their 
friends will ransom them with great kegs 
of spirits, with tobacco pipes, powder, 
shot, and every thing you want. If you 
put them to death, the white-men will 
find you out one day or other, and then 
woe to the red-men of the forest—woe 
to their wives and their children—to 
themselves and their posterity. Every 
drop of blood you shed this day, I pro¬ 
phecy, will be repaid with rivers of 
blood. Spare these whj^e-men, and let 
the tall youth be unto me the brother I 
have lost.’’ 
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Thou meanest a husband,*' ex¬ 
claimed the Indian widow, who had 
listened with horrible impatience to 
Aonetti’s arguments. Thou wouldst 
take to thy arms the v\hite-man whose 
hands are red with the blood of thine 
only brother! Shame of ihy sex, and 
shame of the Indian maid ! I know tliee 
and thy wishes; 1 have watched thy 
tears and thy sighs, thy lonely rambles, 
thy words, nay, thy very looks. I de¬ 
mand that the shade of my murdered 
husband, of this wretched girl’s mur¬ 
dered brother, of all those who have 
fallen victims to the cursed arts and 
bloody policy of the white-men, be ap¬ 
peased, by the sacrifice of these deserters 
from their adopted tribe. Else, may 
the wrath of the Great Spirit confound 
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our tribe^ and bis inalodiciiou sweep 
you from the earth.'* 

Tiieae words were answered by a 
feliout of approbation from the crowds 
ajid followed by the acquiescence of the 
old men present^ who again decided that 
the ceremony should proceed. It was 
now one of those brig^ht, clear, still after¬ 
noons^ which are common in the month 
of September. There was not a breath 
of air to curl the river, or wave the leaves 
of the forest, nor a cloud to be seen in 
the sky. At this moment, when they 
w’ere about to set fire to the funeral pile, 
a sudden burrrt of thunder, loud and 
sharp, arrested them. The eyes of all 
were turned upwards,'with a sensation 
of awe and surprise. -From the most 
enlightened philosopher, down to the 
most ignorant savage ; from man, to the 
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birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
it would seem there is something in the 
great operations of nature, such as tem¬ 
pests, earthquakes, and thunder storms, 
tliat excites the apprehensions, or at least 
the awe, of both reason and instinct. It 
is not alone a fear of the effects of these 
terrible demonstrations of irresistible 
power, that causes tliis cowering or ele¬ 
vation of the faculties; it is, that by a 
direct operation, the mind is led to a 
contemplation of an infinite Being, by 
witnessing the display of infinite power. 

There was not a cloud to be seen in 
the sky, and this circumstance occa- 
sioned the thunder clap to have the ap¬ 
pearance of something altogether super¬ 
natural. The fiends who carried the 
lighted brands to fire the funeral pyres, 
involuntarily paused, and the Indian 
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maid, taking advantage of the moment^ 
cried out: 

^^Hark! the Great Spirit bears testi¬ 
mony against this deed. You heard his 
voice in the air. It came not from the 
clouds^ for there is not a cloud in the 
skies. It is the great Master of life that 
cries out from above against his people 
that have offended him. In his name I 
command you to stop—in his name I 
command you to spare these white- 
men !*’ 

The figure of the little Indian maid 
appeared to dilate with the dignity of 
inspiration. Her eyes were turned in 
eager gaze towards the heaven^ and she 
seemed as if she actually saw the visible 
form of the Being whose judgment she 
had invoked. The frantic rage of the 
women and boys yielded to the influence 
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of a superstitious awe. The elders con¬ 
sulted together for a moment, and then 
decided that the ceremony should be 
suspended till they could "offer a sacri¬ 
fice, and ascertain the will of the Great 
Spirit. The crowd then dispersed, dis¬ 
appointed, yet not daring to complain ; 
and Koningsrnarke, with his coinpanioii, 
were again remanded to the place 
whence they came, after being wash¬ 
ed, and permission given to dress them¬ 
selves. Here they were left, guarded 
without by sentinels, to await the result 
of the appeal to the Great Spirit. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Farewell, farewell, my bonny maid. 

Whom I no more i>hall see; 

1 die, but I am not afraid. 

Because I die for thee. 

« « * « • 

** 'I'bcn came Shadrsch, Meshech, and Abednego.’ 


Christina passed the interval between 
the departure and return of the Indian 
maid, in that state of vague and inde¬ 
finite horror, in which the human mind^ 
as it were, takes refuge from its miseries. 
The events of the two preceding days 
had so harassed her mind, and worn 
down her strength, to proliuce that 
state of moral and physical weakness, 
which diminishes the ^acuteness of suf¬ 
fering, by its very incapacity of resis- 
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lance. The past^ the present, and the 
future, ofibred themselves to her mind, 
rather as horrible visions than as cruel 
realities ; and when she saw the return 
of Koningsmarke, she hardly compre¬ 
hended the fact, that he had at least re¬ 
ceived a temporary reprieve. By de¬ 
grees, however, the agitation of her mind 
yielded to an irresistible drowsiness, and 
supported in the arms of Aonetti, she 
sunk into a long and quiet sleep, from 
which she awoke perfectly restored to a 
distinct comprelieiision of her present 
situation* 

In the mean time, the old men of the 
tribes had called their principal priest or 
conjurer, to take the usual measures for 
ascertaining the will of the Great Spirit, 
in relation ta the mte of the two white- 
men. A fire was kindled on the greens- 
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ward, around which Mackate Ockola, or 
the Black Gown, danced, and howled, 
and indulged in every possible contor¬ 
tion of visage, until he had exhausted 
his strength, and worked up his mind 
into a species of real' or imaginary, or 
pretended inspiration. Prom this he 
gradually fell into a trance, which lasted 
about half an hour, during which time 
the assembled old men sat in a profound 
and awful silence. At length Mackate 
Ockola seemed to awake, and to remain 
for a while, staring around, as if uncon¬ 
scious of his situation. Recovering by 
degrees, he started upon his feet, and 
cried out in a hollow voice—I have 
seen the Great Spirh. He came to me 
in a dream, iti the form of a great eagle, 
and said. Listen to me, Mackate Ockola, 
and hear what I will. Many moons 
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shall not appear and pass away, ere the 
wbite-meii will grow into numbers like 
the leaves on the trees. As they grow 
in numbers, my people will decay and 
disappear. They will go out like the 
embers of an almost extinguished firc^ 
until they have no habitations hut their 
graves ; and even in these they will not 
be suffered to rest, for the white-men, 
not content with what grows on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, will tear up her bosom, 
and lay your bones bleaching in the sun 
and the wind, in searcli of riches and 
food. The deer will disappear from 
your forests; the fishes will be shut out 
from your streams, by these people, who 
build dams like the beavers; and you 
will starve on your hunting grounds. 
You cannot avoid your destiny, but you 
may delay it, by destroying those, whose 
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children, if they live, will destroy yours. 
Go and tell my people, that for every 
drop of the white-man’s blood they shall 
spare, their children and their children’s 
children will pay a thousand-fold.” 

This cruel message, the fabrication of 
the priest, decided the fate of Koning- 
smarke and the luckless high constable 
of Llsingburgh. It is impossible for us 
to tell what were the motives of Mackate 
Ockola, in his urging the death of the 
two captives. But it may be observed 
here, that the early systems of religion, 
in all nations and countries with which 
we have any acquaintance, are more or 
less tinged with blood. Everywhere 
the priests have demanded victims to 
propitiate their bloody deities, and 
everywhere the altars'have been funeral 
pyres. The Mexican priests demanded 
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human sacrifices; in other places^ the 
blood of animals sufficed; and even 
among the Brarnins, whose religion for¬ 
bids the shedding of the blood of animals, 
human victims are encouraged by the 
priests, to expose themselves to every 
species of torture at the feast of the 
Juggernaut, and to offer up their lives 
on the funeral pile. Superstition and 
fanaticism, in truth, delight in blood; 
and in all ages and nations their steps 
may be traced by that infallible mark. 
It was reserved for the mild and merciful 
system of religion under which we live, 
to banish all atonements of blood, all 
sacrifices of animals^ to make the of- 

I 

ferings of the heart a substitute for the 
torture of victims; and, had not the lovo 
of -wealth, the lust of power, and the 
pride of opinion, marred the beautiful 
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systemj so as to wrest its precepts to the 
purposes of avarice and ambition^ it had 
come down to us, even to this day, 
without its snow-Mdiite surplice being 
sprinkled with the blood of a single 
victim. But here, alas! as in all pre¬ 
ceding systems of faith, the avarice, the 
ambition, the bigotry, and the pride of 
opinion, which seem the besetting sins 
of man, have exercised their pernicious 
influence, and^ first and last, caused the 
shedding of more blood than has ever 
smoked upon all the Pagan altars of the 
world. Thus has the purest, the most 
mild, and the most perfect system of 
humanity ever propounded to.mankind, 
been impiously made the pretext for 

every species of cruelty and bloodshed ; 

# 

and, what is perhaps still more to be 
lamented, its divine precept of love to 
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ail our fellow creatures, converted into 
a warrant, not to say a duty, to hate all 
those who do not think and believe ex¬ 
actly like ourselves. 

But to return from this digression^ 
which we hope the reader will pardon. 
Koningsmarke and his companions in 
affliction remained ignorant of the de¬ 
cision we have just recorded. We will 
not say happily ignorant, since, per¬ 
haps, actual certainty would have been 
preferable to the doubts which harassed 
their minds. When Christina awoke 
from her long sleep, with mind and 
body both invigorated, it was some 
moments before slie came to a full con¬ 
sciousness of her situation. "" Where 
am I exclaimed she. In the arms 
of thy sister,"' whispered the Indian 
maid. 
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Christina looked around the hut. By 
the dim light of an almost extinguished 
fire, she observed two figures in a sitting 
posture, leaning against the wall. ‘‘ Who 
is that ?*’ whispered she to Aoiietti. 

'' It is he,'* replied the Indian maid. 

"" Oh God! they have spared him 
then/' shrieked poor Christina; my 
sister has prevailed, and he is safe!" 

Safe till to-inorrow/' replied the 
other. 

No longer?” 

No longer. To-morrow I know 
not what may become of them. Our 
^priest is to decide, and he never leans to 
mercy.” 

Koningsmarke, observing that Chris¬ 
tina was awake, called out to her— 

Christina! wilt thou not come near 
me ?” 
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" Come thou to me/* replied she^ 
preserving, in this trying moment, that 
sentiment of delicate propriety ^^hich 
never forsakes a virtuous female. 

I cannot—I am fastened to this 
spot/* 

Christina approached, and, by the 
light of the fire, perceived he was bound 
to one of the posts that supported the 
simple edifice. 

" He asks not for me/* thought Aonetti, 
and wept in secret. 

In this, which each seemed to have a 
presentiment was the last hour they 
should spend together, for the signs of. 
day now began to appear, Koningsmarke 
and Christina preserved towards each 
other a deep solemnity of deportment, 
from which all the little outward endear- 
meats of love w^ere banished. 



"" I have a presentiment/* said Ko- 
niiigsmarke, that thou wilt yet live to 
be received to the arms of thy father.** 
To the arms of ray Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther/’ returned Christina, “ for none 
other shall T ever behold. If the sun sees 
thee die this morn at its rising, it will 
set at night on my breathless corse.*' 

“Nay,** returnedKoiiingsmarke, “ say 
not so, my best love. Thou hast mo¬ 
tives to live, and duties to perform, 
when I am gone. Thou hast known 
me but a little while; thy father thou 
hast known from the first breath of that 
life which he gave thee. Return the 
blessing, and live for him.” 

“ I shall never see Jiim more,” cried 

\ 

Christina. 

“ When I am gone,” continued the 
other, and when you see your father. 
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fell him that 1 remembered his kindness, 
even when the flaming brand was point¬ 
ed at my naked throat, and the coals of 
fire were about being poured on my un¬ 
covered head. Tell him that I protected 
you while I could—that I exposed my 
life to preserve yours—and that I perish¬ 
ed in a last effort to restore you to his 
arms. Should he ever know what thou 
knowest, he will forgive me, as thou 
hast done, for the sake of what 1 liave 
done and tried to do for thee. Wilt 
thou bear him this message from me, 
Christina ?” 

Christina could not answer, for her 
emotions almost stopped her breath. 
Her eyes were dry, but her heart wept 
tears of blood. For a while she re¬ 
mained insensible in his arms. At that 
moment the door of the hut was opened. 
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it being now broad daylight, and Ko- 
iiingsrnarke, with his unforlunate com¬ 
panion, whose stupor became every 
hour more profound, were untied from 
the post, and conducted out of the hut. 
The youth motioned to Aonetti, and, 
pressing the inanimate form of Christina 
to his heart, as for the last time, im¬ 
printed a kiss upon her cold forehead, 
and gently gave her to the arms of the 
Indian mui K 

” Be good to thy sister,’^ whispered he. 

I will—but say good-by to poor 
Aonetti.” 

Good-by—and may thy God and 
mine bless thee/* replied Koningsmarke, 
and hastily left the place without looking 
back. 

The same preparations we described 
on the preceding day were renewed, and 
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the two captives fastened to the stake. 
The brands were again lighted, the knife 
and the tomahawk lifted to begin their 
work, and the revengeful barbarians 
standing on tiptoe to enter on the bloody 
business. But again Providence inter¬ 
posed. All at once the hands of the 
brand-bearers were arrested, and the 
eyes of every.one turned in a direction 
towards the river, along whose banks 
appeared a train of white-men, bearing 
a white flag, the universal emblem of 
peace and good-will. As they came 
nearer, the stiff and stately form of 
Shadrach Moneypenny, followed by 
eight or ten others, dressed in broad- 

ff 

brimmed hats, *with their arms folded 
upon their bosoms, were distinguished, 
walking, with 4low and steady pace to¬ 
wards the spot occupied by the old men 
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of tlie tribefci. They were accompanied 
by others^ bearing a variety of articles 
of Indian trade. They came in peace, 
and they were received in peace by the 
sons of the shade. The policy of Wil¬ 
liam Penn with regard to the Indians, 
can never be sutliciently praised or ad¬ 
mired. From his first arrival at Coa- 
quanock, to the period of his final de¬ 
parture, he preserved peace with the an¬ 
cient proprietors of the soil and the 
game, by the simple expedient of dealing 
with them as if they were his equals. 
He bought their lands at a price equi¬ 
valent to the advantages they yielded to 
the original occupants; restr^ned his 
people from all encroachments upon 

those the Indians thought proper to re- 

» 

tain ; and so inviolably kept sacred the 
stipulations of his first purchase, that [it 
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\m been sai(J^ with equal truth and bit¬ 
terness, that it was the only treaty not 
ratified by oaths, and the only one that 
was never violated.’* 

By these means, and by the peaceful 
deportment of his people on all occasions, 
William Penn acquired and retained 
the confidence and good-will of the In¬ 
dians, in a degree of which there are 
few examples. Indeed we may safely 
say, that none, without resorting to the 
agency of superstition or fear, ever at¬ 
tained so great an iiifiuence over the vio¬ 
lent, capricious, and intractable tempers 
of the savages of North America ; a sin¬ 
gular race, with whom all attempts at 
civilization only seem to destroy their 
good qualities, and convert them from 

•I 

barbarians into beasts. 

The Big Hats, as the Indians called 
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tlieiii. were uot unknown to some of the 
old men of the tribes, who had treated 
and traded with them, at Coaquanock, 
and who now received Sbadrach and his 
suite as old acquaintances. By means 
of an interpreter, they entered on busi¬ 
ness forthwith. 

Thou comest as a friend,*' said 01- 
Icntangi. 

Yea, verily,” quoth Shadrach ; I 
come from William Penn, who is the 
friend of all mankind, of all countries 
aiHl colours. He hath heard thou hast 
two white-men, and a maiden with them, 
tak en ^ the burning of Elsingburgh. 
Verily that was a bad^ act, sathems. 
What had they done unto thee, that thou 
shoiildst set fire to their houses, and 
carry their women and children into cap- 
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tiviiy? bad they not buried the hatcliet 
and smoked the calumet with thy tribe?*' 
” True/’ replied Olleniangi^ but 
they had killed our game^ and shut out 
the fish from our rivers, therefore we 
made war upon them.*' 

"" Yea, verily," quoth Shadrach, who, 
by the way, loved a controversy in a 
peaceable way, almost as well as Wil¬ 
liam Penn himself-—'" Yea, verily, but 
the wild beasts of the forest belong lo 
any body; they are given to all that can 
catch them. Neither are the fish thine, 
since they swim through all parts of the 
great seas, and wherever they will. Until 
thou ^shalt catch them they are not 
thine.** 

True,*’ replied Ollentaugi, with in¬ 
finite gravity, but if the white-man 
prevents the fish from coming to us. 
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how can we catch them ? We shall 

4 

starve in the mean while.” 

Verily/’ quoth Shadrach, " I am 
fain to confess the truth of thy words. 

t 

Fhcre is no argument so strong as ne¬ 
cessity. But still thou shoiildst not 
have made war against them for this. 
Thou shouldst have gone to law, and, 
peradventure, ohligcd thern in a peace¬ 
able manner to breakdown the obstruc¬ 
tions that did prevent the fish from 
passing upwards.” 

True^ brother,” rejoined Olien- 
tangi—” we have heard something of 
that same law. It is a contest of 
talking, and he that talks the longest 
wins the cause. Now you white men 
can out-talk us, and we ^an beat you in 
fighting. Should we not be great fools, 
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to choose the former mode of deciding’ 
our differences?'* 

"" Yea, I must needs confess of a trulb 
there is some little shadow, as it were, a 
small modicum of a glimmer of carnal 
reason in what thou sayest. But verily 
I must not pretermit the business of my 
mission, for the two captives are kept all 
tins while in a parlous condition. Art 
thou ready to hear rnc in the spirit of 
peace ?" 

Say on—in the spirit of peace,** re¬ 
plied Oilentangi. 

" in the spirit of peace, then,*' quoth 

Shadrach, raising himself on tiptoe, and 
*0 

cocking his beaver, ‘^in the spirit of 
peace I come from tlie good William 
Penn, who is 4hy friend in the gospel, 
(and, verily, considering thy Pagan 
state, out of the gospel likewise,) to say 
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unto thee thus wise: Listen—I speak 
his v^or(]s, and not mine own. 

William Penn hath learned^ by 
means of the (I may say) providential 
agency of a certain profane tie-wig, 
(which, judging from the bald pate of 
yon captive, must have appertained unto 
him,) that the people, (meaning thee,) 
calling themselves (as I may say, idly 
and profanely,) the Muskrats and Mnd- 
Turtles, are in possession of certain two 
white-men (who, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, must be those tied to the stake 
close by,) together, with a young maiden, 
daughter to him who calleth himself the 
Ueer Piper, (who I must aver to be 
somewhat of an uncourteous little man,) 
all three carried away captives from the 
village of ELingburgh. Now thus saith 
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William Penn : inasmuch as thou lovest 
good watch-coatSj he hath sent thee a 
score of these; and inasmuch as thou 
lovest glass beads, and other pernicious 
vanities of the*flesh, (to say nothing ot‘ 
the devil,) he hath sent thee ten strings 
of these, wherewith to pamper the pride 
of thv ears and noses ; and inasmuch as 
thou lovest tobacco, he hath sent thee 
threescore and ten tin tobacco boxes, 
filled with that egregious puffardo, called 
tobacco, (which, by the way, 1 should 
hold in singular abomination, were it 
not that it was hated by James, called 
the First, that enemy to the saints). For 
all which good things, William Penn, as 
aforesaid, asketh nothing but the free¬ 
dom of the three aforesaid captives, that 
they may be delivered to their friends.*’ 
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'' Brother/’ quoth an old ludiaiij 
^ brother, thou hast forgotten one part 
of William Penn’s message.” 

Yea, verily!” replied Shadrach, 
what is that ?” 

It runneth thus,” replied the In^ 
dian: And inasmuch as thou lovest 

strong liquors, William Penn hath sent 
thee two kegs of brandy, wherewith to 
get right merry, and drink his health.” 

Of a certainty, Muskrat,’'said Sha- 
drach, ** the truth is not in thee ; for my 
message hath nothing of such import 
appertaining to its contents. William 
Penn dcaleth not in rum, brandy, or any 
other liquid abominations ; neither is he 
moved by any kind of spirit but that of 
righteousness. But do ye straightway 
consult together what answer 1 am to 
bear with me to Coaqnanock.” 

,M 5 
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While the old men were consulting, 
Shadrach, like a redoubtable plenipo¬ 
tentiary, caused the watch coats, the 
glass beads, and the tobacco boxes, to 
be ostentatiously displayed before the 
longing eyes of (he savages. The more 
they looked, the more they waxed willing 
to surrender the captives, until at length 
Ollentangi announced to Shadrach, that 
they had no objection to make the ex¬ 
change ; provided the widow, who, as 
affianced to Koningsmarke, ought to 
have a voice in his disposal, gave her 
consent. But that notable virago, on 
being applied to, flatly refused to sane- 

I 

lion the treaty, and loudly demanded the 
sacrifice of her ungrateful slave, who had 
scorned her love, and forsaken her for a 
whey-faced girl. Hereupon, Shadrach 
Moneypenny drew from his pouch a 



lieautifiil string of sky-blue glass beads^ 
v^ hicli he courteously and gallantly tied 
about the neck of the inexorable widow. 
He then produced a small looking-glass^ 
whice he held up before her, that she 
might see herself thus apparelled, ma¬ 
king her understand, at the same time, 
that these things should be hers, provided 
>he \u)id(i consent to the reprieve of 
tvoningsmarke. The widow’s heart was 
melted; she acquiesced in the freedom 
of her adianced husband, and departed, 
with a delighted heart, to contemplate 
herself and her beads in her looking- 
glass. 

No obstacle now remained to the 
release of the two captives, who had 
UsteAied \o this negocialion with a 
breathless solicitude. * They were ac¬ 
cordingly untied, washed, dressed, and 
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conducted to the hut where we left 
Christina and the Indian maid. The 
meeting between the former and Ko- 
ningsmarke^ after such a parting as we 
have described^ was accompanied by 
feelings that, though repressed by the 
presence of the strangers, may be easi¬ 
ly imagined. Immediate preparations 
were made for their departure, lest the 
savages might repent their bargain, 
after the novelty of possessing the coats, 
beads, and tin boxes had passed away. 
Poor Aonetti was quite broken hearted 
at the parting with her sister. She 
would have accompanied her, but was 
prevented by her mother and friends. 
Christina, too, could not, in the midst 

of the new visions of joyous hope that 

% 

danced before her fancy, forget the 
gentle kindnesses, the sisterly affection of 
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the little Deer Eyes. But a secret feel¬ 
ing which she could not repress, pre¬ 
vented her encountering the idea of 
Aonetti accompanying her to Elsrng- 
burgh. She therefore embraced her 
with tears, kissed her cheek, and bade 
her sometimes remember her sister Mimi. 
“ Ah replied the artless maid, I 
know I should, I ought to be happy, 
for you and he will be happy ; but I 
shall be so miserable when you are gone, 
that I shall soon die.—I could have 
borne his death, for we would have 
mourned together; but 1 cannot sur¬ 
vive his departure with you." Shadrach 
now summoned his troop, and the pro- 

a 

cession departed from the village, to re- 
tiirn no more. 

Before we conclude this book, it 
may be proper to explain the causes 
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which led to the release of our three 
captives. The circumstance may serve 
to show on what trifling chances the fate 
of individuals sometimes turns. The 
Indian belonging to the village on the 
Ohio, destroyed as we have related, by 
the Muskrats and Mud-Turtles, who 
had obtained possession of Lob Dot¬ 
terel's wig, some time afterwards visited 
Coaquanock, and carried that great me¬ 
dicine with him. As may naturally be 
supposed, such an appendage excited 
no little curiosity on the part of the 
Big Hats ; and a correspondent of the 
Royal Society of England, just then 
established, set about preparing a me 
moir U|)on the subject, wherein he in¬ 
tended to prove, that some of the In¬ 
dian Iribes wore wigs. Subsequent: in- 
quiry, however, fully elucidated the^ 
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plienoti'.enoii^ aiui the learned person 
threw his memoir into the fire. The 
wig made no little noise in the new 
worhh insomuch that some of the vit- 
lagers occasionally neglected their own 
afliiirs^ to talk on the subject. But the 
good William Penn, putting all the 
circumsiances together, had little doubt 
that the wig was connected with the fate 
of the captives of Elsingbnrgh. With 
that humanity which characterized all 
his actions, he lost no time in preparing 
the mission of Shadrach Moneypenny, 
which happily resulted hi the redemp-^ 
tion of our three captives, as we have 
just related. 

We must not omit mentioning, th^t 
the likely fellow, Cupid, of whom we 
have of late said nothing, because we 
had nothing to say, also accompanied 
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Shkdrach, somewhat against his will. 
He had lived a life of perfect freedom 
and idleness^ two things equally dear to 
his coirditioii and colour^ the savages 
permitting him to lounge about^ and 
sun himself as much as he pleased. 
Cupid, iti the elevation of his heart, at 
thus seeing himself turned gentleman, 
and his old enemy. Lob Dotterel, oblig¬ 
ed to labour for his behoof, one day in* 
% 

cautiously let out a secret, which lie 
miglit better have kept, as it led to 
consequences that finally involved not 
only himself in destruction, but caused 
also the death of his grandmother, the 
sybil of the Frizzled Head. 

, Omitting, at least for the present, the 
principal incidents which befel Shadrach 
and his party on their return to Coaqua- 
nock, we shall merely remark, that bo- 
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nest Lob Dotterel continued^ during tUo 
whole journey, stupified with the vicisi-’ 
situdes he had encountered within a 
short time past. Nor did he exhibit 
any sign of consciousness till, on his 
arrival at this renowned seltlefiient, his 
wrath was suddenly enkindled, at seeing 
a knot of little children making dirt pies 
in the middle of the street. Hereupon 
the soul of the high constable of Elsiiig* 
burgh, suddenly awaked to a percep¬ 
tion of passing objects ; and he threat^* 
ened roundl) to commit the juvenile 
offenders. 


END OF VOL. il. 
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